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LONDON 
AND  ITS  GOVERNMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

The  British  people  are  proud  of  the  vastness 
and  greatness  of  the  Empire.  Books  galore  have 
been  written  on  it,  poetry  inspired  by  it,  but, 
wonderful  as  it  is,  I  doubt  if  it  is  more  remark- 
able than  its  capital  city.  In  an  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  very  ordinary  river,  with  no  great 
geographical  advantage,  crowd  together  seven 
millions  of  people. 

Till  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  city  walls 
contained  its  life  and  industry,  London  was  com- 
prehensible; but  for  150  years  it  has  spread  its 
unwieldy  mass  over  the  surrounding  hills  and 
valleys  till  it  has  become  more  like  a  nation  than 
a  town,  more  like  a  province  than  a  city.  ~  The 
people  that  compose  it  feel  a  common  pride  in 
belonging  to  so  great  a  community,  but  are  un- 
conscious of  any  civic  unity;  they  neither  know 
nor  seem  to  care  to  know,  how^  they  are  governed 
and  who  is  responsible  for  their  municipal  ad- 
ministration. An  occasional  election  awakens 
them  out  of  their  civic  torpor,  but  it  wants  all 
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the  force  of  the  party  machine  to  stir  into  life  the 
great  multitude  that  forms  London. 

It  has  been  solemnly  argued  that  the  reason  of 
the  apathy  is  the  vastness  of  the  community. 
But  America  with  its  many  millions  can  be 
stirred  into  electoral  excitement  far  more  than 
any  little  State,  while  our  experience  in  Great 
Britain  shows  that  with  an  increase  in  our  popu- 
lation interest  in  elections  has  not  diminished. 

A  small  town  means  small  problems ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  feel  great  interest  in  parish-pump  politics. 
The  very  size  of  London  should  be  its  strength, 
giving,  as  it  does,  opportunities  for  big  opera- 
tions and  scope  for  big  men  with  ideals  and 
imagination. 

Where  does  London  fail  ?  It  is  the  absence 
of  a  proper  civic  unity.  While  other  towns  have 
spread  out  to  include  their  suburbs,  old  London 
has  stood  aloof  and  kept  to  itself  in  splendid 
isolation.  The  City,  instead  of  being  London, 
is  a  little  community  contained  in  one  square 
mile  composed  of  business  offices  and  caretakers. 
Careful  of  tradition.  Parliament  has  built  round 
the  City  a  complex  system  of  administration  that 
is  difficult  to  understand  and  expensive  to  ad- 
minister. Responsibility  is  divided  and  powers 
split  up.  Instead  of  one  great  Council  to  govern 
the  four  and  a  half  millions  that  make  up 
London,  there  are,  omitting  the  Metropolitan 
Police  and  the  Justices,  144  local  governing 
authorities  of  the  Administrative  County,  with 
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4,343  members  elected  in  various  ways.  No 
wonder  Londoners  are  apathetic ;  with  such  a 
multitude  of  authorities  they  neither  can  under- 
stand nor  take  interest  in  their  municipal  life. 
But  it  was  not  always  so  :  London  has  a  fine 
civic  history,  with  great  traditions  written  down 
deep  into  the  past.  To  understand  the  growth 
of  institutions  is  the  first  step  to  mending  them. 

In  this  book  I  have  attempted  to  make  London 
Government  intelligible,  to  show  how  its  institu- 
tions grew,  what  they  meant  in  the  past  and  what 
they  mean  now. 

I  have  gone  beyond  a  mere  collation  of  facts ; 
I  have  tried  to  steer  through  the  mass  of  statis- 
tics and  the  maze  of  authorities  a  path  that  seems 
to  lead  to  Reform.  If  I  have  but  created  a  desire 
amongst  Londoners  to  have  a  share  in  their  own 
civic  life  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  justifying 
this  book. 

London  is  a  jumble  of  cities,  a  nation  in  a 
nation,  a  capital  of  an  Empire,  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world.  The  palace  of  the  Mother  of  Par- 
liaments is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  town ; 
constitutional  government  grew  under  the  guid- 
ance of  its  citizens.  Art,  literature,  science  of 
the  British-speaking  people  found  voice  within 
its  boundaries.  Never  has  there  been  such  a 
town ;  nowhere  has  a  city  had  a  finer  history  and 
greater  traditions.  Surely  it  is  worth  trying  to 
understand  its  institutions  and  to  make  them 
worthy  of  its  name. 
B  2 


CHAPTER    I 

HISTORICAL    SURVEY 

A  SHORT  survey  of  its  history  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  present  government  of  London. 

When  the  Romans  first  conquered  Britain  they 
found  some  of  the  Celts  entrenched  on  a  hill  com- 
manding the  marshy  lands  of  the  Thames,  on 
what  is  now  known  as  Ludgate  Hill. 

This  formed  the  site  of  the  city  of  Londinium, 
mentioned  in  Tacitus ;  it  became  a  great  Roman 
camp,  and  was  fortified.  Eight  of  the  Great 
Roman  Roads  converged  there,  and  it  must  have 
become  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade.  There 
is  every  evidence  to  show  that  London  was  a 
town  of  importance  under  the  Romans,  with 
Roman  institutions,  Roman  law  and  Roman  cus- 
toms. It  was  the  capital  of  a  Roman  province 
and  had  its  Consul,  its  amphitheatre,  its  baths 
and  villa  life. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  based  on  the  City 
State,  and  directly  a  new  province  was  added  to 
it  town  life  was  organised  on  the  lines  of  the 
Mother  City,  and  the  country  round  about  treated 
as  its  property,  partly  to  provide  the  citizens  with 
food,  partly  as  security  against  enemies ;  the  City 
law  prevailed  in  Roman  towns  many  miles  out- 
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side  its  walls.  To  its  Roman  origin,  then,  is  to 
be  attributed  the  peculiar  rights  of  the  Citizens 
of  London  over  the  neighbouring  counties,  such 
as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  over  Middlesex. 

Some  sort  of  community  seems  to  have  lived  on 
within  the  city  walls  long  after  Rome  had  lost  its 
hold  over  Britain.  Its  situation  on  the  Thames, 
with  the  Roman  roads  linking  it  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  county,  made  it  the  ideal  centre  for 
trade.  Merchants  brought  with  them  Roman 
law,  and  thus  kept  alive  the  city  idea. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  King 
Alfred  found  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  Danes, 
he  found  the  Roman  walls  a  safe  stronghold  to 
make  his  capital,  and  his  successors  must  have 
used  it  for  the  same  purpose.  Sir  Laurence 
Gomme  argues  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  being  a 
tribal  people,  with  their  communal  organisation 
and  purely  agricultural  life,  never  adapted  them- 
selves to  town  life,  and  even  after  it  had  become 
the  Capital  they  remained  outside  its  walls 
except  in  times  of  stress  and  danger.  Thus  the 
traders  kept  intact  their  Roman  laws,  such  as 
their  Roman  rights  of  Inheritance,  a  peculiarity 
of  London  only  taken  away  under  George  I. 

It  was  this  Roman  origin  that  marks  London 
out  from  other  English  towns  and  puts  her  in  a 
peculiar  position. 

But  the  earliest  government  that  we  know  of 
is  not  Roman  but  Saxon ;  though  Roman  com- 
mercial law  might  persist,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons 
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percolated  into  its  area,  they  set  up  their  tribal 
organisation,  with  its  Ealdormen  and  Folkmoot. 

So  that  while  the  City's  peculiar  position  may 
be  traced  to  its  Roman  origin,  by  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  its  government  was  based  on  the  demo- 
cratic idea  of  the  "folk"  meeting  in  the  "moot," 
or  meeting-place,  and  electing  their  own  Ealdor- 
men. That  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance is  proved  by  the  Charter  that  William  the 
Conqueror  thought  it  expedient  to  give  to 
London.  "William  the  King  greets  William 
the  Bishop  and  Godfrey  the  Portreeve  and  all  the 
Burghers  within  London,  French  and  English 
friendly.  I  make  known  to  you  that  I  will  that 
ye  be  law-worthy  as  ye  were  in  the  days  of  King 
Edward.  And  I  will  that  each  child  be  his 
father's  heir  after  his  father's  days.  And  I  will 
not  suffer  that  any  man  command  you  any 
wrong.     God  keep  you." 

What  is  the  true  significance  of  this  charter  ? 
While  the  rest  of  England  was  to  go  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Feudal  System,  each  man  with  his 
over-lord,  and  while  the  common  people  were  to 
sink  into  a  position  of  little  more  than  serfs, 
London  was  guaranteed  its  freedom.  Charter 
after  charter  gave  its  citizens  fresh  liberties : 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  freedom  remained 
intact  through  all  the  dark  ages.  The  Port- 
reeve, afterwards  to  become  the  Mayor  and  ulti- 
mately the  Lord  Mayor,  was  elected  by  the 
citizens;  so  were  the  Ealdormen  and  the  Sheriff 
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right  through  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet 
times.  But  it  was  the  right  to  have  their  own 
Courts  that  was  most  valuable.  The  Court  of 
Hustings,  the  most  ancient  court  in  the  country, 
where  the  Portreeve  and  the  Aldermen  adminis- 
tered justice  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  never 
abolished ;  the  citizens  were  allowed  to  sue  and 
be  sued  in  their  own  Courts.  This  right  was 
confirmed  by  charter  by  Henry  I,  in  order  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  citizens  against  his 
brother  Robert ;  he  also  gave  them  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  justiciar.  Thus  from  the  twelfth 
century  date  the  Courts  peculiar  to  London — the 
Lord  Mayor's  Court,  the  City  of  London  Court, 
and  also  the  right  of  the  Aldermen  to  sit  along- 
side the  Judges  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

The  citizens  of  London  were  always  in  the  van 
fighting  against  the  feudal  claims  of  the  Crown, 
and  for  the  right  of  self-government :  they 
specially  distinguished  themselves  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  Magna  Charta,  so  that  London  is 
signalled  out  for  special  mention  and  their 
"antiquas  libertates  "  are  confirmed. 

But  as  London  grew  in  power  and  wealth,  so 
there  commenced  to  creep  in  amongst  the  free- 
men the  tendency,  afterwards  disastrous  to  the 
well-being  of  London,  to  confine  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  a  favoured  few.  An  early  example 
of  this  appears  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  citizens  obtained  from  Edward  II  a  charter 
which  prohibited  aliens  from  being  admitted  to 
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the  freedom  of  the  City,  except  at  the  Court  of 
Hustings,  and  an  English  trader  only  by  the 
surety  of  six  members  of  the  Company  to  which 
he  belonged.  Again,  Edward  III  gave  them  an 
unjustifiable  monopoly  in  Markets  by  under- 
taking not  to  grant  one  within  seven  miles  of 
the  City. 

No  doubt  many  of  these  privileges  were  given 
by  the  king  when  in  need  of  money  or  when 
hard  pressed  by  his  enemies.  Edward  III,  for 
instance,  probably  in  return  for  financial  support 
in  the  French  wars,  gave  to  London  peculiar 
rights  over  the  town  of  Southwark  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the 
resort  of  malefactors  and  thieves  from  the  City. 
During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  support  of  the 
London  citizens  was  purchased  by  various  con- 
cessions. The  right  of  Aldermen  who  have 
passed  the  chair  to  be  Justices  of  the  Peace,  to 
which  so  much  value  is  now  attached,  was 
granted  by  Edward  IV. 

During  the  early  Tudor  period  London  made 
little  civic  progress.  The  Monarchy  was  para- 
mount, and,  like  Parliament,  the  Municipality 
was  unable  to  bargain  for  increased  powers.  But 
the  character  of  the  City  gradually  changed. 
Many  religious  orders  had  flourished  within  the 
city  walls,  and  such  a  name  as  Blackfriars  bears 
witness  to  their  importance.  The  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  altered  all  this.  But  the  power 
of  the  City  seems  to  have  prevented  their  pro- 
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perty  being  utilised,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  to  endow  the  favourites  of  the  king. 
The  Grey  Friars  became  the  Blue  Coat  School ; 
St.  Bartholomew's,  the  famous  hospital  of  that 
name. 

And  though  municipally,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  little  progress  was  made,  the  City  re- 
mained a  political  force,  taking  sides  in  the 
dynastic  struggles  or  helping  the  Crown  when 
favourably  disposed.  It  was  with  the  help  of 
the  citizens  of  London  that  the  fall  of  the  great 
Protector  Somerset  was  brought  about  in  Edward 
VI's  reign,  while  their  loyalty  to  Queen  Mary 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  failure  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion. 

The  City  played,  too,  a  prominent  part  in  the 
fight  against  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  showed 
its  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  by  fitting  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  citizens  some  thirty  men-of- 
war. 

With  the  Stuarts,  London  again  put  forward 
claims  to  civic  liberty.  The  financial  straits  of 
James  I  obtained  for  London  three  charters,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  Metage  of  Corn 
and  Coal,  a  right  which  the  City  possessed 
down  to  comparatively  recent  times.  The  power 
of  the  Crown  had  already  commenced  to  wane, 
and  the  constant  disputes  between  the  needy  king 
and  the  financiers  of  the  City  on  the  matters  of 
loans  culminated  with  Charles  L 

The    brave    stand    of    the    City    against    the 
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unconstitutional  action  of  Charles  I  is  the 
brightest  part  of  its  history.  The  prominent  part 
it  played  in  1634  against  the  king's  claim  to  Ship 
Money  gave  a  lead  to  the  whole  country.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs  and  four  Aldermen  were 
all  imprisoned. 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  City's  famous  petition 
protesting  against  the  Ship  Money,  the  levying 
of  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  illegal  acts  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
that  Parliament  was  at  last  summoned.  When 
the  House  met,  the  City  continued  to  take  the 
lead,  demanded  the  impeachment  of  Strafford, 
and  put  forward  a  petition  for  the  redress  of 
twenty-eight  dififerent  grievances. 

The  democratic  character  of  the  City  of  those 
days  was  shown  in  a  practical  way  by  the  asylum 
given  within  its  walls  to  the  famous  five  Members, 
the  refusal  of  the  City  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  the  king  for  their  surrender,  and  the  final 
triumphant  progress  of  the  Members  back  to 
Westminster,  where  they  were  restored  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Sheriffs. 

The  City  of  London  was  loyal  to  Parliament 
throughout  the  struggle  that  ensued,  and  sup- 
ported with  money  the  forces  that  fought  against 
the  king. 

The  Restoration  gave  London  its  opportunity. 
The  part  its  citizens  had  played  made  them  a 
force  to  conjure  with,  and  Charles  II,  in  his 
desire  to  conciliate  them,  gave  to  the  Corporation 
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the  famous  "Inspeximus  "  Charter,  on  which  is 
based  so  many  of  its  privileges  and  rights. 

But  these  concessions  were  not  retained  for 
long.  In  the  quarrel  between  Charles  II  and  his 
Parliament,  the  City  took  the  popular  side  and 
favoured  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from 
the  throne.  Shaftesbury,  the  leader  of  the  "No 
Popery  "  agitation,  was  accused  of  high  treason, 
but  the  London  sheriffs  saw  that  the  Middlesex 
juries  were  packed  wdth  Whigs,  and  the  Grand 
Jury  ignored  the  Bill.  The  reply  of  the  Crown 
was  to  issue  a  writ  quo  warranto,  to  show  cause 
why  the  City  should  not  forfeit  its  charter,  and 
in  1683,  after  a  protracted  trial,  on  very  slender 
grounds,  judgment  was  entered  against  the  City. 
The  king  offered  to  restore  the  charter  on  con- 
dition he  had  a  veto  on  the  election  of  officers, 
and  these  terms  not  being  acceptable,  proceeded 
to  make  nominations.  Some  opposition  was 
offered,  but  by  cajolery  and  fraud  the  City 
was  induced  to  accept  this  limitation  of  its 
powers. 

James  II  showed  no  desire  to  conciliate  the 
City,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  it  espoused 
the  cause  of  William  of  Orange.  It  was  largely 
City  money  that  made  his  expedition  to  England 
possible.  The  Corporation  was  well  rewarded 
for  its  support,  for  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Parliament  summoned  by  William  and  Mary 
was  to  re-establish  by  Statute  all  the  privileges, 
rights,  liberties  and  customs  of  the  City  as  they 
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existed  before  they  were  tampered  with  by  the 
last  two  Stuarts. 

This  practically  ended  the  fight  of  the  City  for 
its  liberties.  Till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  City  was  still  London,  and  had  all 
the  elements  of  a  real  town.  The  people  still 
resided  within  its  walls,  practised  their  trades 
and  plied  their  crafts. 

The  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  at 
once  the  final  triumph  of  her  political  claims  and 
its  decline  as  a  living  force  in  English  life. 
Parliament  henceforth  was  to  be  supreme.  The 
population  was  to  spread  over  the  surrounding 
villages,  and  the  modern  town  of  London,  as 
we  know  it,  was  to  spring  rapidly  up.  West- 
minster was  to  take  the  place  of  the  City  as  the 
real  and  living  heart  of  the  nation's  political 
being. 

The  old  City  had  reached  its  limits  as  a  dwell- 
ing-place. In  the  seventeenth  century  London 
was  already  a  town  of  half  a  million  people,  and 
in  comparative  influence  it  was  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  it  is  now.  While  the  voice  of  Man- 
chester, Liverpool  and  Glasgow  now  represents 
almost  as  much  as  London,  these  places  were 
then  relatively  mere  villages ;  means  of  communi- 
cation were  almost  nil ;  taking  a  journey  was  a 
thing  of  danger,  and  the  post  was  non-existent. 
The  provinces  could  not  make  themselves  heard. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  City  was  the  one  living 
force,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  standing  army, 
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her  trained  bands  were  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

But  the  town  was  overcrowded.  Right 
through  the  seventeenth  century  the  City  was 
subject  to  terrible  scourges,  outbreaks  of  cholera, 
fever  and  plague.  The  Great  Plague  of  1665 
swept  away  some  65,000  people.  While  the  City 
was  busying  itself  in  politics,  it  was  neglecting 
its  primary  duty  of  looking  after  the  health  of  the 
people.  The  outskirts  of  the  town  had  no  form 
of  government,  and  filth  reigned  supreme ;  they 
were  regular  hotbeds  of  disease  which,  once 
germinated,  found  a  fertile  field  for  infection  in 
the  narrow,  dirty  streets  within  the  walls. 

Probably  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  came  as  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  clearing  out  the  old  wooden, 
tumbledown  houses  that  overhung  the  narrow 
lanes  and  by-ways  where  Londoners  crowded 
together  in  miserable  discomfort. 

The  reconstruction  gave  an  opportunity  for 
Parliament  to  pass  the  first  London  Building  Act 
that  made  some  attempt  to  regulate  the  height 
and  material  of  the  new  houses. 

Many  of  the  people  must  have  made  the  burn- 
ing of  their  homes  an  occasion  to  move  away 
from  the  centre,  and  the  wealthier  merchants 
went  out  to  the  country  villages  and  built  those 
Queen  Anne  and  Georgian  houses,  many  of 
which  still  survive  amongst  the  streets  of  modern 
villadom.  Probably  the  Great  Fire  marks  the 
decline  of  the  City  as  a  place  of  residence,  and 
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its  gradual  conversion  into  a  place  of  business. 
The  development  of  trade  and  the  growth  of  such 
companies  as  the  East  India  Company  meant, 
not  only  increased  wealth,  but  it  made  the'  City 
more  valuable  for  business  premises  than  for 
a  place  of  residence.  The  process  of  change  was 
slow,  and  was  not  completed  till  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  it  all  tended  to  take  from 
the  City  the  character  of  a  tow^n,  and  make  it 
more  and  more  what  it  has  ultimately  become — 
a  mere  market-place  where  is  done  the  business 
of  the  world. 

The  social  and  political  history  of  London  in 
the  eighteenth  century  gradually  drifts  away  out 
to  the  West,  to  the  coffee-houses  of  the  Strand 
and  the  Clubs  of  St.  James's,  though  for  some 
time  the  life  of  the  town  hung  about  Fleet  Street 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple.  The  last 
of  the  Georges  saw  the  City  with  a  rapidly 
dwindling  population.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
the  City  fought  for  the  claim  to  be  London  when 
it  had  lost  the  right  to  it  except  in  name.  For  a 
hundred  years  it  has  set  its  face  against  Reform 
for  fear  it  would  involve  the  loss  of  its  privi- 
leges. Either  it  must  be  content  to  share  them 
with  London  as  a  whole,  or  yield  to  the  march 
of  time. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE   CITY   LIVERY   COMPANIES 

No  survey  of  the  government  of  the  City 
would  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the 
Livery  Companies.  Historically,  they  provide 
material  of  remarkable  antiquarian  interest; 
politically,  their  survival  in  their  present  form 
is  something  very  near  a  scandal. 

The  Gild  or  xVssociation  of  craftsmen  or  traders 
to  defend  their  common  interest  with  their  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  self-regulation  was  a  feature 
of  almost  every  mediaeval  town  in  Europe.  But 
whereas  on  the  Continent  when  they  became 
obsolete  their  rights  were  taken  away,  in  London 
they  have  never  been  interfered  with  simply 
because  their  powers  fell  into  disuse.  So  the 
London  Companies  have  lingered  on  long  after 
they  have  ceased  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  formed.  There  is  not  much  objection 
to — there  is  even  some  interest  in — their  survival 
as  an  historical  curiosity.  But  a  large  sum  of 
money,  meant  for  the  use  of  special  trades 
or  crafts,  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who 
can  claim  no  special  qualification  for  its 
disbursement. 

Besides,  they  still  continue  to  exercise  political 
15 
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functions  for  which  there  can  be  no  justification 
whatsoever. 

The  Craft  Gild,  like  many  things  English, 
seems  to  have  grown  up  almost  imperceptibly. 

The  Frith  Gild  of  Anglo-Saxon  times  had 
nothing  to  do  with  trade,  and  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  Friendly  Society  organised  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  limb.  No  doubt,  however, 
it  must  have  provided  some  of  the  inspiration 
for  the  trading  Gilds.  Nothing  was  more  natural 
than  for  men  of  kindred  industries  to  form  them- 
selves into  associations  for  mutual  protection, 
and,  as  its  members  became  wealthy,  to  use  that 
organisation  against  interlopers  and  unqualified 
competition.  When  the  powers  of  the  State  were 
limited  and  confined  to  providing  the  crudest 
form  of  justice,  it  had  no  better  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  fraud  than  recognising 
associations  of  tradesmen  who  set  up  courts  of 
their  own  for  self-inspection  and  regulation. 
Remember,  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  Capitalism  as  we  understand  it. 
A  man  worked  on  his  own  account,  and  if  he  had 
employees,  they  were  apprentices  who  in  their 
turn,  when  properly  qualified,  looked  to  set  up 
for  themselves. 

Sometimes  the  recognition  of  these  Gilds  came 
from  the  City;  sometimes  from  the  Crown.  No 
doubt  it  largely  depended  on  which  force  hap- 
pened to  be  strong  at  the  time  the  craft  became 
important  enough  to  set  up  its  Gilds. 
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The  nearest  thing  we  have  at  the  present  time 
is  the  Trade  Union.  But  it  is  most  important 
to  undersand  that  the  Gild,  as  originally  con- 
stituted, was  a  living  organism,  and  that  the 
funds  they  accumulated  were  for  the  real  benefit 
of  the  craftsmen. 

The  first  Gild  to  receive  recognition  from  the 
Crown  was  the  Weavers,  to  whom  Henry  I 
presented  a  charter  giving  them  the  sole  privi- 
lege to  practise  the  art  of  weaving  in  London 
and  district. 

But  most  of  the  Companies  came  into  being 
very  much  as  a  modern  Trade  Union.  Just  as 
a  number  of  workers  belonging  to  the  same  trade 
might  come  together  at  some  public-house  and 
start  their  union,  so  the  Pepperers  in  1384  feasted 
together  at  Abbot  of  Bary's  in  St.  Mary  Axe  and 
formed  their  gild,  each  member  agreeing  to  pay 
one  penny  a  week  towards  its  expenses.  The 
Pepperers'  Gild  w'as  the  parent  of  what  is  now 
know^n  as  the  Grocers'  Company,  that  has  very 
little  more  to  do  with  grocery  than  any  other 
trade. 

The  association  of  the  Gilds  or  Companies  with 
the  municipal  life  of  London  began  in  a;  very 
commendable  way  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
One  Thomas  FitzThomas  was  Mayor,  and  find- 
ing the  patrician  class  supreme  and  that  the 
king  was  playing  off  the  natural  antipathy  of 
the  populace  to  an  oligarchy,  in  order  to  under- 
mine their  "liberties,"  he  set  to  work  to  utilise 
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the  Gilds  as  the  only  democratic  organisation 
that  existed.  It  was  just  the  same  spirit  that 
has  inspired  the  Labour  Party  to  work  through 
the  Trade  Unions.  But  the  defeat  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  led  to  the  fall  of  FitzThomas  and  the 
temporary  set-back  of  the  popular  party.  It  was 
left  to  Walter  Hervey  to  complete  his  work  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I,  and  he  actually  presumed 
in  his  position  of  Mayor  to  give  charters  to  the 
most  important  of  the  Gilds — charters  which 
afterwards  were  cancelled,  but  which  set  the  sea) 
to  their  organisation.  Latter  kings  gave  the 
Gilds  royal  charters,  and  as  they  grew  in  wealth 
and  importance,  they  more  and  more  came  to 
mould  the  life  of  the  City. 

As  the  apprenticeship  system  gave  way  before 
the  new  industrialism  their  economic  functions 
sank  into  disuse.  They  gradually  ceased  to 
demand  membership  of  a  Gild  as  essential  to  the 
practice  of  a  trade  or  craft.  If  they  had,  the 
State  would  have  made  short  shrift  with  them. 
But  they  had  sense  enough  to  forego  their 
industrial  claims.  Their  political  powers,  how- 
ever, went  on ;  the  funds  accumulated  for  their 
benefit  and  grew  in  size  as  estates  increased  in 
value  with  the  eflfluxion  of  time. 

The  functions  of  the  Gilds  w^ere  fourfold. 
First,  to  exercise  police  control  over  its  members 
and  provide  an  organisation  for  the  good  of  the 
town.  Secondly,  to  provide  a  guarantee  of 
quality  and  protect  the  public  from  the  sale  of 
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fraudulent  goods.  Thirdly,  to  protect  the 
members  of  the  trade  from  unfair  competition 
and  to  decide  what  should  be  the  qualifications 
for  the  right  to  practise  a  craft.  This  third  duty 
included  the  right  to  regulate  the  conditions  of 
apprenticeship.  Lastly,  and  most  important,  the 
Gild  provided  a  friendly  society  to  which  vast 
sums  were  contributed  by  its  members  for  the 
old  or  sick  members  of  the  Company  and  the 
education  of  their  children. 

Some  nine  of  the  Companies  still  continue 
and  exercise  a  few  of  their  economic  functions. 
The  Fishmongers  still  look  after  the  quality  of 
the  fish  exposed  for  sale  in  Billingsgate;  the 
Stationers'  Company  keep  a  register  of  calendars 
and  various  publica:tions ;  the  Apothecaries 
examine  candidates  for  licences  to  practise  as 
apothecaries.  But  of  the  seventy-seven  Com- 
panies or  Gilds  that  still  survive,  one  can  safely 
say  that  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  have  any 
active  association  with  the  crafts  for  which  they 
were  founded;  and  of  the  8,650  members,  not 
more  than  a  few  hundreds  know  anything  about 
the  trade  of  the  Company  to  which  they  belong. 
That  the  charter  was  contingent  on  their  exer- 
cising their  functions  there  is  ample  proof. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Cordwainers'  Company. 
It  is  a  curious  document  dated  1303  that  is 
handed  down,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  many — 
"It  is  ordained  as  for  a  long  time  heretofore  it 
has  been  provided  and  established  that  those 
c  2 
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who  shape  and  make  shoes  shall  mix  no  manner 
of  leather  with  other  but  shall  mal^e  them  wholly 
of  one  leather,"  etc.  "And  for  the  maintaining 
and  performing  of  these  points  there  are  chosen 
four  proved  men  of  the  mystery  who  are  charged 
to  go  each  month  at  least  and  a.t  all  times  when 
they  shall  hear  that  there  is  necessity  throughout 
the  trade  and  make  search ;  and  the  articles  they 
shall  find  made  and  mixed  they  shall  take  and 
bring  into  the  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall  to  take 
their  award  before  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
according  to  the  law  and  usages  of  the  City  of 
London." 

The  Cordwainers  have  for  centuries  ceased 
"to  make  search"  for  shoemakers  who  don't 
make  shoes  "wholly  of  one  leather,"  and  yet  the 
Company  continues  to  claim  for  itself  the  right 
to  spend  its  funds  in  its  own  way.  For  nearly  a 
century  has  there  been  a  steady  demand  for  a 
reform  in  the  position  and  the  constitution  of 
the  Companies.  The  Royal  Commission  of  1837 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions of  England  and  Wales,  made  some  attempt 
to  get  information  about  the  Companies,  but 
on  the  plea  that  the  Livery  Companies  were 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Commission, 
information  was  generally  held  back. 

But  we  have  the  Royal  Commission  Report 
of  1884,  specially  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
City  Livery  Companies. 

They  reported:    "On  the  whole  we  estimate 
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the  trust  and  corporate  income  of  the  Companies 
of  London  for  1879  as  between  ;^75o,ooo  and 
^800,000,  a  sum  exceeding  the  income  of  the 
two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
of  the  Colleges  therein  at  the  time  when  those 
learned  bodies  were  inquired  into  by  the  Com- 
mission recently  appointed  by  Your  Majesty 
for  that  purpose."  They  then  go  on  to  say  : 
"Taking  the  real  property  owned  by  the  Com- 
panies at  a  number  of  years'  purchase,  which 
cannot  be  excessive,  and  the  income  of  their 
personal  property  as  representing  an  ordinary 
percentage  on  the  capital,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  capita:l  value  of  the  Companies'  property 
cannot  be  less  than  fifteen  millions  sterling." 
In  1879  over  ;^6oo,ooo  of  their  income  was  from 
real  estate  largely  in  London,  where,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  land  values  have 
enormously  increased,  and  the  income  of  the 
Companies  in  19 12  must  now  be  well  over 
;^ 1, 000,000  sterling. 

At  the  date  of  the  Report  only  about  ;^20o,ooo 
was  trust  property.  Most  of  this  trust  money 
is  well  spent  on  benevolent  and  educational 
purposes,  but  much  of  it  gives  a  large  amount 
of  patronage  to  a  number  of  people  whose  only 
right  to  the  exercise  of  it  is,  that  they  purchased 
the  freedom  of  a  Company  early  in  life,  and 
thus,  by  the  process  of  time,  got  on  the  Court 
or  managing  body  of  a  Company. 

But  the  corporate  income  is  expended  on  more 
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questionable  objects.  In  1879  ;^6o,ooo  went  in 
the  salaries  of  officials.  Actually  the  clerk  of 
at  least  one  Company  receives  ;^2,ooo  per 
annum,  as  much  as  is  paid  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
London  County  Council.  ;^40,ooo  goes  in 
Court  fees,  i.  e.  in  fees  to  the  members  of  the 
governing  bodies  or  courts.  The  favoured 
members  of  the  livery  who  are  in  the  Court 
discuss  over  a  pleasant  glass  of  wine  how  their 
patronage  should  be  exercised,  what  colleges 
should  be  helped,  how  their  property  should  be 
managed,  and  what  dinners  should  be  arranged ; 
fees  for  this  heavy  work  vary  from  half  a  guinea 
to  five  guineas,  land  the  Royal  Commission 
stated  it  was  "not  uncommon  for  members  of 
the  Courts  to  receive  as  much  as  ^150  a  year." 
Membership  of  a  Company  is  a  good  invest- 
ment. The  Commission  estimated  that  Com- 
panies spent  ;^ 1 00,000  in  entertainments,  ban- 
quets, and  those  social  functions  that  make  the 
liveries  so  popular.  If  you  are  entertained  at  a 
Company,  you  not  only  get  an  excellent  dinner, 
but  often  a  handsome  present  as  well.  The  part 
of  the  Companies'  corporate  income  devoted  to 
public  or  benevolent  objects  was  estimated  at 
;^  1 50,000.  So  that,  "with  their  trust  income, 
only  half  their  total  income  went  for  public  pur- 
proses.  A  very  considerable  sum  has  been  spent 
on  technical  education,  and  this  is  work  that 
is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Companies.  Much 
more  has  been  done  in  this  direction  since  the 
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Report,  but,  considering  most  of  the  money  they 
control  was  meant  to  help  on  industries  and  the 
workers  therein,  this  is  the  very  least  they 
could  do. 

The  Commission  recommended  very  drastic 
reforms  in  the  Companies,  especially  the  pub- 
lication of  their  accounts,  and  the  distribution  of 
a  larger  percentage  of  their  corporate  income  for 
public  purposes.  It  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  for:  (i)  the  allocation 
of  a  portion  of  the  Corporate  Income  to  objects 
of  public  utility;  (2)  the  better  application  of  the 
Trust  Incomes ;  (3)  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Companies.  They  gave  nine 
good  reasons  for  the  "propriety  of  State  inter- 
vention," and  three  may  be  specially  noted : 
(i)  "That  the  Companies  were  originally  a  Muni- 
cipal Committee  of  trade  and  manufactures ; 
(2)  that  on  their  incorporation  by  the  Plan- 
tagenet  Monarchs  they  became  a  State  De- 
partment for  the  same  purpose;  (3)  that  from 
the  period  of  their  incorporation  till  1835  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  a 
Company  in  order  to  become  a  citizen  of 
London." 

All  this  shows  that  the  property  of  the  Com- 
panies really  belongs  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
that  its  disbursement  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  instead 
of  leaving  these  sums  to  be  expended  at  the 
chance  whim  of  a  number  of  irresponsible  men 
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who  have  no  special  qualification  for  their 
work . 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  City- 
Companies  because  of  the  part  they  play  in  the 
government  of  the  City.  It  is  as  well,  therefore, 
to  understand  their  constitution.  Membership 
nominally  remains  the  same  as  when  the  Com- 
panies were  really  Trade  Gilds.  Membership 
can  be  either  by  apprenticeship  or  patrimony. 
The  son  and  daughter  of  a  freeman  are  entitled 
"by  patrimony  "  to  be  members  of  their  parents' 
Gild ;  this  was  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that 
children  in  mediaeval  times  generally  followed 
the  family  craft. 

In  addition,  the  custom  grew  up  of  selling  the 
freedom  of  a  Company,  and  this  has  proved  con- 
venient in  modern  times. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Company  is  the 
Master,  Wardens  and  a  Court  of  Assistants ;  the 
Master  and  Wardens  are  elected  each  year,  but 
vacancies  in  the  Court  are  made  by  co-option, 
and  appointments  are  made  for  life.  The  Court 
has  the  sole  control  of  the  property  of  the 
Company,  appoints  its  staff,  disposes  of  its  trust 
money  and  decides  who  should  be  admitted  to 
its  membership. 

Membership  is  of  three  classes — 

1.  Ordinary  freemen. 

2.  Liverymen,  i.  e.  men  who  have  paid  for 
the  ancient  right  to  wear  the  "livery"  of 
the  old  Gild. 
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3.  Membership  of  the  Court. 

Such,  then,  is  the  organisation  of  the  famous 
City  Companies.  Their  political  powers  and 
functions  can  best  be  dealt  with  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE   GOVERNMENT   OF   THE   CITY 

Any  freeman  of  a  Livery  Company  has  the 
right  to  claim  the  freemanship  of  the  City.  The 
Hverymen,  who  have  taken  up  the  freedom,  form 
what  is  known  as  the  Common  Hall.  This 
meets  annually  and  elects  from  the  Aldermen 
two  men  who  have  filled  the  office  of  Sheriff, 
from  which  the  Aldermen  select  the  Lord 
Mayor :  it  is  true  they  choose  invariably  the  two 
Senior  Aldermen,  but  they  have  the  right  to 
use  their  discretion.  When  some  time  ago  a 
Roman  Catholic  was  the  candidate,  they  seriously 
contemplated  departing  from  this  practice,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  the  customs  to  prevent  their 
doing  it. 

Besides  their  right  to  nominate  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Lord  Mayor,  they  elect  the  Sheriffs,  the 
Chamberlain,  the  Bridgemaster  and  the  City 
Auditors.  The  election  of  Sheriff  is  a  consider- 
able power;  there  is  often  a  contested  election, 
and  the  man  who  can  show  membership  of  a 
number  of  Companies  has,  not  unnaturally,  a 
very  good  chance  of  election.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sheriffs,  who  claim  to  be  the  representatives 
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of  modern  London  with  its  teeming  millions, 
are  really,  then,  the  nominees  of  8000  livery- 
men, many  of  whom  have  only  bought  their 
rights  from  the  Court  and  have  little  interest  in 
the  City  except  for  the  banquets  it  provides  and 
the  good  fellowship  it  affords. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  besides  being  Chairman  of 
the  Court  of  Aldermen,  the  Common  Council 
and  the  Common  Hall,  has  considerable  judicial 
powers,  and,  as  chief  citizen,  acts  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  London  in  all  social  and  political 
functions. 

The  City  Chamberlain,  also  elected  by  the 
liverymen,  is  an  ancient  office  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  now  acts  as  the  City 
Treasurer  and  financial  expert,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  annual  budget. 

The  Aldermen  are  elected  by  the  Wards,  and 
no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  method  of  elec- 
tion ;  they  are  returned  on  the  Parliamentary 
register  from  the  twenty-six  Wards  into  which 
the  City  is  divided.  But  they  are  elected  for  life 
and,  subject  to  their  being  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  as  fit  and  proper  persons  for 
the  position,  are  irremovable.  The  electorate  of 
the  Wards  is  small  and  steadily  decreasing ;  one 
of  the  Wards  has  as  few  as  182  electors,  while 
comparatively  few  trouble  to  exercise  the 
franchise.  Membership  of  a  number  of  Livery 
Companies  is  a  considerable  qualification,  and 
only  the   other   day   the   electors   chose  a  man 
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having  such  a  claim  in  preference  to  Mr. 
Waher  of  The  Times!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Aldermen  did  not  pay  the  electors  the  compli- 
ment of  admitting  the  successful  candidate. 

The  twenty-five  Aldermen  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  form  the  "Court  of  Aldermen";  they 
have  certain  appointments  in  their  hands  such 
as  the  Recorder,  the  Steward  of  Southwark,  the 
Clerk  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  But  the  chief  pride 
of  the  Aldermen  is  their  position  as  the  Bench 
of  Magistrates  for  the  City;  they  are  Justices  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  as  such  are  named  in 
the  Commission  for  holding  the  Sessions  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court. 

The  ordinary  administrative  work  of  the  City 
is  done  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 

The  City  claim,  under  a  charter  of  Edward  III, 
the  right  in  their  corporate  capacity  to  amend 
their  customs,  and  on  this  claim  they  have  varied, 
from  time  to  time,  the  number  of  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  The  Common  Council  now 
stands  at  206,  so  any  one  with  civic  ambition 
has  a  very  fair  chance  of  becoming  a  Common 
Councilman.  The  elections  are  annual  and 
rarely  contested.  This  body,  representing  only 
23,000  electors  who  seldom  have  a  chance  of 
recording  a  vote,  has  the  exclusive  power  of  con- 
ferring the  honorary  freedom  of  what,  only  in 
name,  is  London. 

No  one  grudges  them  such  ornamental  func- 
tions.   But  the  Common  Council  has  entrusted 
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to  its  care  large  sums  of  money  left  for  the 
people  of  London  before  they  had  gone  to  live 
outside  its  walls.  The  Bridge  House  Estate  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  enjoying  a  revenue 
of  ;^ 1 56,000.  The  money  has  been  well  spent 
and  we  owe  to  it  such  bridges  as  The  Tower, 
Blackfriars  and  Southwark. 

But  the  City  refuses  the  use  of  the  funds  for 
the  help  of  schemes  outside  its  immediate  area, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  larger 
view  of  the  administration  of  this  fund  now^  that 
London  has  extended.  But  this  is  a  Trust  Fund, 
and  except  in  respect  of  the  extent  and  manner 
of  its  application  there  is  nothing  much  to  be 
said  against  the  w-ay  in  which  the  money  has 
been  spent. 

The  City  has  other  large  revenues  from  land 
which  are  spent  on  general  purposes.  The 
net  average  revenue  from  the  ordinary  City 
Estates  works  out  at  something  like  ;^287,ooo 
per  annum,  and  forms  what  is  known  as  the 
City's  Cash.  Out  of  this  fund  is  borne  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  structure  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  the  Magistracy,  the 
Mayor's  Court,  the  Guildhall ;  also  one  quarter 
of  the  expense  of  the  City  Police  Force.  A  great 
part,  too,  of  the  expenses  of  the  Mayoralty  comes 
out  of  this  convenient  nest-egg.  In  the  year 
1908-9  actually  ;^  16,000  was  allocated  for  this 
purpose.  ;i^4000  more  of  it  went  in  receptions 
and   honorary   votes,   which   come   under   very 
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much  the  same  heading.  In  1908-9  it  can  be 
safely  said  that  ;^2o,ooo  of  the  City  revenue 
went  in  the  paraphernaha  connected  with  the 
office  of  Lord  Mayor,  and  it  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  not  say  that  at  least  half  of  this 
money  could  not  be  better  spent  in  other  ways. 

The  City  is  the  market  authority,  and  under 
an  ancient  charter  already  referred  to,  dating 
from  Edward  III,  claims  the  monopoly  within 
an  area  of  seven  miles. 

Not  only  does  it  control  the  markets  within 
the  City,  such  as  Smithfield  and  Billingsgate, 
but  it  runs  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  at 
Islington  and  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  at 
Deptford.  The  meat  and  fish  supply  of  London, 
and  of  the  seven  million  people  that  make  greater 
London,  is  thus  in  the  hands  of  Common 
Councilmen,  who  represent  but  23,000  City 
electors.  It  is  almost  farcical  tha.t  the  people  of 
London  should  sit  still  and  submit  to  this 
anachronism.  One  would  say  nothing  if  other 
markets  could  be  set  up,  but  under  its  charters 
the  City  opposes  every  such  attempt. 

This  monopoly  enables  the  City  to  levy  a 
tremendous  toll  on  the  people  of  London.  The 
revenue  in  1908  worked  out  at  ;^259,ooo,  and 
showed  a  surplus  of  ;^35,ooo. 

Up  to  quite  recent  times  the  City  enjoyed 
many  other  rights  of  levying  toll  on  the  people 
of  London.  Under  a  charter  of  James  I  was 
levied   a    duty   on    coal :    in    1667,    it   was   ear- 
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marked  for  London  improvements,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  the  right  was  varied  and  confirmed. 
In  1889  the  duty  was  abolished.  In  a  similar 
way,  in  1872,  the  compulsory  metage  duty  on 
grain  was  removed. 

Nothing  is  to  be  said  against  their  Education 
Trusts,  except  perhaps  that  it  would  be  much 
better  if  they  formed  part  of  the  general  Educa- 
tion scheme  of  London.  This  applies  especially 
to  Gresham  College.  The  City  of  London 
School  is  an  excellent  institution  run  on  the 
lines  of  one  of  the  great  endowed  public  schools; 
but  there  again,  the  time  would  seem  to  have 
arrived,  when  that  endowment  should  be  under 
more  democratic  control. 

The  Common  Council  discharges  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  Borough  Council  :  paves,  cleanses 
and  lights  the  streets,  discharges  the  duties  of  a 
local  public  health  authority,  and  sees  to  the 
drainage  of  the  houses. 

The  City  has  a  high  rateable  value  to  work 
on,  and  can  afford  to  be  generous  in  her  expendi- 
ture. Being  the  financial  centre  of  the  world, 
the  property  on  which  rates  are  levied  is  most 
valuable,  and,  though  the  area  is  small,  in  191 2 
it  was  assessed  at  over  ;^5, 700,000,  a  penny  rate 
bringing  in  ;{^23,ooo ;  Poplar,  with  seven  times 
the  number  of  rated  houses,  has  a  rateable  value 
of  only  ;^8oo,ooo,  and  the  produce  of  a  penny 
rate  is  only  ;^3,300.  The  area  of  Poplar  is 
more  than  three  times  as  large,  and  the  Census 
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population  more  than  eight  times  as  large.  So 
the  City's  streets  are  asphalted  and  well  lit,  as 
well  they  can  afford  to  be.  Much  of  this  work 
is  helped  by  the  City  Cash. 

The  City  is  a  county  within  a  county,  and 
to  humour  its  pride  it  is  allowed  to  carry 
out  many  duties  which  are  discharged  for  the 
rest  of  London  by  the  County  Council,  such  as 
the  Explosives  Act,  1875;  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Act;  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  Acts;  the  Shop  Hours  Act,  1892;  the 
Shop  Seats  Act,  1899;  the  Employment  of 
Children  Act,  1903 ;  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Acts.  It  carries  out  all  the  work 
for  the  City  area  under  the  law  relating  to  the 
provision  of  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  it 
maintains  its  own  Mental  Hospital.  All  these 
duties  could  be  much  better  administered  as  part 
of  the  general  scheme  of  London  government. 
It  merely  means  extra  expense  to  have  a  separate 
chief  officer  and  staff  for  the  City.  Obviously, 
the  unfortunate  pauper  lunatics  located  in  the 
City  would  not  suffer  by  being  treated  in  the 
asylums  of  the  London  County  Council. 

The  City  stands  out  of  the  Housing  Acts,  and 
is  exempt,  in  spite  of  its  wealth,  from  sharing 
the  cost  of  the  slum  clearances,  though  many 
of  the  slums  were  originally  caused  by  the 
forcing  of  the  workers  outside  the  walls  to  make 
way  for  w-arehouses  and  offices. 

So  the  City  escapes  the  obligation  to  bear  its 
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proper  share  of  the  county  rate;  many  of  these 
duties  are  Hght  compared  with  its  weahh,  as 
the  night  population  is  small. 

Constantly  questions  are  arising  as  to  the 
exemption  of  the  City.  The  existence  of  the 
anomaly  of  a  county  within  a  county  means 
duplication  of  work  and  waste  of  public  money. 
Any  scheme  for  London  reform  must  make 
London  one  county  for  all  purposes,  and  the 
convenience  of  London  must  not  be  sacrificed 
to  the  pride  of  the  Common  Council. 

Some  other  examples  of  the  City's  privileged 
position  are  worth  noticing.  The  City  is  the 
Port  of  London  Sanitary  Committee,  and  is 
charged  wuth  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  ships' 
passengers  and  crew,  to  discover  cases  of  in- 
fectious disease  and  to  see  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  vessels.  This  work  is  discharged 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Common  Council.  When 
most  of  the  work  of  the  Port  of  London  was 
done  near  London  Bridge  there  was  some 
justification  for  these  duties  being  discharged 
by  the  City.  Now  that  no  steamer  of  import- 
ance can  get  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  City 
boundary  nothing  can  be  said  for  it,  except,  per- 
haps, that  the  work  is  largely  of  a  routine 
character.  Actually,  this  Committee  has  power 
over  the  estuary  of  that  part  of  the  jNIedway 
coming  within  the  limits  of  the  Port  of  London. 

Mention  here  might  be  made  of  the  Irish 
Society,    an    institution    that    dates    from    1609. 
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Vast  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown  in 
Ulster,  and  James  I  granted  part  of  them  to 
some  of  the  City  Companies,  while  others  he 
granted  to  the  City  with  the  obligation  to  form 
a  Protestant  plantation.  A  large  sum  of  money 
was  raised  for  the  purpose,  and  now  the  City, 
through  its  "Irish  Society,"  owns  the  City  of 
Derry,  the  town  of  Coleraine  and  the  Rivers 
Foyle  and  Bann.  There  is  revenue  of  ;^  15,000, 
which  is  spent  in  various  ways  in  the  district — 
in  schools,  public  buildings,  etc.  The  Society 
is  formed  by  six  Aldermen  and  twenty  members 
of  the  Common  Council.  In  1891  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Irish  Society,  recommended 
that  it  should  be  dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  that  its  property  should  vest,  partly  in  the 
cities  of  Derry  and  Coleraine,  and  partly  in  the 
new  Irish  County  Councils,  but  nothing  has 
been  done. 

The  last  and  perhaps  most  valued  privilege  of 
the  City  is  the  right  to  manage  its  own  police. 
Up  to  1839  London  was  protected  by  the  famous 
watchmen,  who  took  over  the  ancient  duties  of 
Watch  and  Ward.  W^hen  Sir  Robert  Peel  set 
up  the  IMetropolitan  Police,  he  proposed  to  incor- 
porate the  City  Watch  so  as  to  have  the  whole 
of  London  under  one  force.  But  the  City  offered 
the  most  strenuous  opposition,  and  put  forward, 
as  usual,  the  claim  of  their  ancient  charters  and 
privileges;  they  were  successful,  and  a  separate 
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force  under  their  own  control  was  allowed  them. 
Thus  you  have  the  curious  anomaly  of  an  area 
in  the  centre  of  London  having  a  different  police 
from  the  rest  of  London. 

The  management  of  the  police  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  Committee  composed  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
all  the  Aldermen  and  Aldermen's  Deputies  and 
twenty-nine  Common  Councilmen,  to  whom  a 
Commissioner  is  responsible.  One  fourth  of 
the  cost  is  borne  by  the  City  Cash,  the  balance 
by  the  rates. 

The  Common  Council  has  the  appointment 
in  its  hands  of  a  staff  of  very  highly  paid 
officials,  some  of  them  receiving  enough  to  do 
the  work  of  the  whole  of  London.  Its  town 
clerk  is  actually  paid  more  than  the  clerk  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and  more  than 
the  permanent  secretary  of  many  Government 
departments. 

The  legal  side  of  the  City  I  have  already 
referred  to  in  my  historical  survey.  The  Court 
of  Hustings  still  exists,  though  proceedings  are 
purely  a  matter  of  form.  But  the  ancient  Lord 
Mayor's  Court  still  administers  civil  justice. 

The  City  of  London  Court  is  the  successor  of 
the  old  Sheriff's  Court,  and  through  various  acts 
of  Parliament,  now  does  very  much  the  work  of 
an  ordinary  County  Court. 

The  Central  Criminal  Court  dates  back  from 
1834  *  it  is  a  flagrant  example  of  the  weakness  of 
the  City  standing  apart  from  the  rest  of  London. 

D  2 
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When  the  new  County  of  London  in  1889  was 
created,  special  arrangements  were  made  for 
Quarter  Sessions,  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases 
after  the  transfer  of  portions  of  Middlesex  and 
Surrey  to  the  new  county,  one  court  being  set 
up  at  Clerkenwell  for  the  north,  and  one  at 
Newington  for  the  south  of  London. 

But  the  Act  provided  that,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  the  City, 
the  work  should  be  merged  in  that  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court.  That  this  work  should  be 
merged  was  the  obvious  desire  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  to  humour  the  prejudices  of  the  City 
provision  was  made  for  it  to  be  a  voluntary  act. 
The  City,  however,  is  jealous  of  its  privileges, 
and  it  has  steadily  set  its  face  against  this  reform. 

During  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  new  Court  House  in  place  of 
Clerkenwell  and  Newington,  the  buildings  of 
which  are  both  dilapidated.  Almost  all  the 
authorities  advocated  the  merging  of  these  two 
Courts  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  at  the  New 
Bailey.  The  London  County  Council  offered  to 
give  up  any  rights  it  might  have,  and  make  a 
financial  contribution  so  that  the  City  should  not 
be  out  of  pocket  by  the  transaction. 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  Building,  the  New  Bailey,  was 
built  out  of  the  City  Lands  Estate,  money  which 
rightly  belongs  to  the  people  of  London. 

Sir  Robert  Wallace,  K.C.,  the  Chairman  of 
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Quarter  Sessions,  Mr.  Curtis  Bennett,  the  Metro- 
politan Magistrate,  and  that  great  champion  of 
the  City,  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C.,  all  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  reform,  as  not  only  saving  a 
large  capital  expenditure  on  a  useless  public 
building,  but  as  improving  the  administration 
of  justice. 

In  December  1909  Sir  Edward  Clarke  wrote  : 
"The  present  system  of  having  Courts  at 
Clerkenwell,  and  Newington,  and  Westminster, 
is  wasteful  and  mischievous  in  every  way.  At 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  there  are  excellent 
Courts,  every  convenience  for  jurors  and  wit- 
nesses and  for  the  custody  of  prisoners.  ...  It 
is  really  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  get  rid 
of  the  scandal  of  men  being  kept  long  in  prison 
awaiting  trial,  when  they  may  be  innocent  of 
the  offence  charged.  I  hope  the  matter  will  be 
fully  considered." 

Sir  Robert  Wallace,  K.C.,  in  December  1908, 
wrote:  "I  think  one  great  unified  Criminal 
Court  for  the  trial  of  indictable  offences  in 
London  would  save  expense,  would  prevent 
delay  in  the  trial  of  prisoners  possibly  innocent, 
and  would  diminish  the  number  of  jurors 
required." 

And  Mr.  Curtis  Bennett  wrote:  "I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the 
Judicial  Bench,  the  Bar,  the  Solicitors  and  all 
witnesses  if  a  Court  of  Sessions  could  always 
be  sitting  in  the  place,  and  that  place  where  the 
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assize  cases  are  now  tried  for  London,  including 
the  City. 

"It  would  also  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
prisoners  and  the  witnesses,  and  I  do  not  at 
present  see  that  any  one  would  be  prejudiced  if 
arranged  as  I  suggest." 

But  common  sense  was  to  give  way  to  pride. 
Though  the  other  Courts  were  to  be  merged, 
and  the  rights  of  the  Aldermen  to  drive  in  state 
to  the  Court,  sit  there  alongside  the  Judges  and 
administer  justice  were  to  be  maintained  intact, 
the  recognition  of  the  Unity  of  London  was  a 
dangerous  innovation.  Who  knows  where  it 
would  stop  ?  Perhaps  they  w'ere  right :  one 
anomaly  removed,  others  might  follow.  So 
London  is  to  build  its  new  Sessions  House,  and 
the  City  goes  on  in  its  gilded  splendour  with  its 
glorious  folly  untouched. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE   FIGHT    FOR   REFORM 

Until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
City  had  some  claims  to  regard  itself  as  London. 
The  population  was  already  decreasing,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  life  and  activity  of  the  town 
was  still  concentrated  there. 

But  by  1 82 1  her  numbers  had  sunk  to  124,000; 
now  it  is  only  a  little  over  19,000. 

This  would  not  have  given  any  just  cause  for 
complaint  if,  along  with  the  decline  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  City,  there  had  not  grown  up  an 
outside  population,  who  were  being  crowded 
together  in  narrow  streets  without  any  of  the 
amenities  of  municipal  government.  The  City 
was  constantly  pushing  out  its  citizens  to  make 
way  for  offices  and  warehouses,  while  it  refused 
to  recognise  the  suburbs  that  this  migration 
created. 

All  round  London  were  these  new  districts, 
with  no  form  of  government  but  the  Parish,  with 
its  Vestry  Meeting. 

The  Vestry  was  nominally  the  "town  meet- 
ing," which  met  once  a  year  to  elect  the  people's 
churchwarden  and  to  fix  the  church  rate.     It  w^as 
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a  meeting  at  which  every  one  in  the  parish  was 
entitled  to  attend.  There  was  no  delegation  of 
power,  but  an  open  public  meeting,  which 
was  the  only  way  the  inhabitants  could  express 
themselves. 

The  officers  nominally  responsible  for  the 
actual  work  were  the  Constable,  to  keep  order; 
the  Surveyor  of  Highways,  to  maintain  the 
highway ;  and  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  to  look 
after  the  destitute.  These  were  unpaid  offices, 
and,  generally  speaking,  all  householders  had 
the  legal  obligation  in  turn  to  fill  these  posts, 
though  there  was  no  competition  to  receive  the 
honour. 

The  chief  paid  servant  who  did  the  real  work 
was  the  Vestry  Clerk,  who  was  elected  by  the 
parishioners  at  the  Vestry  Meeting,  and  held 
office  for  life. 

Thousands  of  people  found  themselves  driven 
outside  the  City,  and  with  no  form  of  municipal 
organisation  except  these  simple  Vestries.  The 
unpaid  officers,  not  having  desired  the  position, 
either  shirked  the  duties  or  else  tried  to  turn 
them  to  profit.  The  poor  were  neglected,  the 
highways  filthy,  unpaved,  and  infested  with 
thieves. 

What  wonder  was  it  that  corrupt  men  found 
these  parishes  very  profitable  places  to  exploit. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green. 
By  1787  it  had  become  a  considerable  town, 
with    some    20,000    inhabitants;    but,    with    the 
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Vestry  Meeting  as  the  only  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, it  was  not  surprising  that  a  certain  Mer- 
ceron  got  for  twenty-five  years  the  control  of  the 
whole  place  into  his  hands.  By  carefully  pack- 
ing the  Vestry  Meeting  he  had  himself  ap- 
pointed to  every  position  of  trust,  including  the 
post  of  treasurer  of  the  parish  funds.  Beatrice 
and  Sydney  Webb,  in  their  excellent  book  on 
Local  Government,  show  how  he  became  a 
regular  Yankee  Boss,  and  used  his  position  to 
his  own  profit.  Every  attempt  to  displace  him 
he  countered  by  crowding  the  annual  Vestry 
Meeting  with  a  mob  of  his  adherents.  So  serious 
did  matters  become  that  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  to  take  it  up,  with  the 
ultimate  result  that,  for  fraudulently  appropriat- 
ing ^925  he  was  sent  for  trial  and  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
;^200.  But  so  inefficient  was  the  machinery-  of 
government  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  we  find 
him  back  again  at  the  head  of  affairs.  By  1S28 
he  was  quite  supreme,  and  though  by  that  time 
Bethnal  Green  had  50,000  inhabitants,  he  seems 
to  have  been  in  undisputed  sway.  Not  that  he 
had  mended  his  ways,  because  when,  in  1830, 
a  Committee  inquired  for  a  second  time  into  this 
parish  it  had  again  to  complain  of  the  corrupt 
partiality  of  the  assessment  and  the  jobbery  of 
its  officers. 

The    case    of     Bethnal     Green     was    merely 
characteristic     of     the     rest     of     London     (see 
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English  Local  Government,  "The  Parish," 
Webb). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  an  even  worse 
form  of  government  than  the  open  Vestry  Meet- 
ing. That  had  some  pretence  to  popular  govern- 
ment. The  Close,  or  Select,  Vestry  confined  the 
rights  of  attending  the  Parish  Meeting  to  a  select 
few,  or  allowed  the  members  to  co-opt  on  to  it 
as  vacancies  occurred.  There  were  many  Ves- 
tries of  this  form  in  London,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties it  gave  to  corruption  were  unlimited.  For 
remember  this  was  before  the  creation  of  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians;  they  did  not  come  into 
being  till   1832. 

Till  1835,  London  was  no  worse  than  the  rest 
of  England.  The  same  sort  of  thing  was  going 
on  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  and  other  great 
towns.  The  people  were  being  driven  outside 
the  City  boundaries  to  the  tender  care  of  a  form 
of  government  hardly  suitable  to  a  country 
village.  The  need  for  reform  became  urgent, 
and  in  1832  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  of  England  and  Wales.  The  Com- 
missioners, after  a  lengthy  inquiry,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  evils  of  the  Municipalities, 
with  their  restricted  areas,  were  serious  ones,  and 
recommended,  amongst  many  other  reforms,  that 
the  old  boroughs  should  extend  their  areas.  But 
London  was  omitted  from  the  Report,  and, 
though  it  presented  very  much  the  same  features 
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as  the  other  Corporations,  it  was  not  for  another 
three  years  that  the  Commissioners  issued  the 
volume  deahng  with  the  City  of  London. 

Meanwhile,  in  1835,  the  rest  of  England  had 
been  dealt  with  by  legislation  on  the  lines 
advised  by  the  Commissioners.  In  place  of  the 
close  bodies  that  had  run  the  provincial  towns, 
provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  Municipal 
Councils  by  the  whole  body  of  ratepayers,  while 
arrangements  were  made  to  extend  their  boun- 
daries over  the  adjoining  urban  areas,  the  new' 
Parliamentary  Boroughs  created  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  being,  as  far  as  possible,  adhered 
to.  The  Act  quickly  w^orked  a  revolution  in 
municipal  life;  the  new  Councils  got  order  out 
of  the  chaos  that  existed,  and  a  local  municipal 
patriotism  has  been  created  that  has  not  only 
meant  good  administration,  but  has  done  much 
to  sharpen  the  political  life  of  the  country. 

The  fine  municipal  services  of  gas,  water  and 
trams  that  are  to  be  seen  right  through  the  pro- 
vinces are  the  outcome  of  1835,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  further  extension  that  the  Act  provided 
have  meant  that  public  services  were  not  limited 
by  artificial  boundaries. 

London,  with  the  little  city  of  Winchelsea, 
remained  the  only  unreformed  borough.  In  due 
course,  in  1837,  the  Commissioners  issued  their 
London  Report.  In  a  remarkable  passage  they 
recommended,  without  hesitation,  that  the  lines 
taken  in  the  reform  of  other  towns  should  be 
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followed  for  the  Metropolis.  They  reported  that 
they  "did  not  find  an}^  argument  on  which  the 
course  pursued  with  regard  to  other  towns  could 
be  justified  which  did  not  apply  with  the  same 
force  to  London,  unless  the  magnitude  of  the 
change  in  this  case  should  be  considered  as  con- 
verting that  which  would  otherwise  be  only  a 
practical  difficulty  into  an  obligation  of  principle 
.  .  .  they  were  unable  to  discover  any  circum- 
stance justifying  the  distinction  of  the  small  area 
within  the  municipal  boundary  from  the  rest, 
except  that  in  fact  it  was,  and  had  long  been, 
so  distinguished."  But  they  specially  insisted 
on  the  unity  of  London.  They  dismissed,  as 
likely  to  multiply  evils,  the  suggestion  that 
London  should  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  com- 
munities. Here  their  language  was  no  less 
emphatic:  "We  hardly  anticipate  that  it  wnll 
be  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
appearance  of  singularity  that  the  other  quarters 
of  the  town  should  be  formed  into  independent 
and  isolated  communities,  if,  indeed,  the  multi- 
farious relations  to  which  their  proximity  com- 
pels them  would  permit  them  to  be  isolated  and 
independent.  This  plan  would,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  in  getting  rid  of  an  anomaly,  tend  to  multiply 
and  perpetuate  an  evil." 

They  insisted  on  the  importance,  for  the 
efficient  discharge  of  public  duties,  of  central 
administration:  "...  the  paving,  sewage  and 
lighting  of  the  streets,  which,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
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can  never  be  so  econumically  and  efficiently  per- 
formed in  one  town  as  when  superintended  by  an 
undivided  authority."  They  hesitated  to  say 
whether  in  London  they  should  be  done  by  the 
town  or  by  the  State:  "The  only  real  point  for 
consideration  is  how  far  these  duties  for  the  whole 
Metropolis  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Metropolitan  Municipality,  or  how  far  they 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  officers  of  Your 
Majesty's  Government."  But  they  advised  cen- 
tral administration,  whether  it  be  done  through 
the  government  or  through  the  municipality. 

The  "Common  Hall,"  which,  as  previously 
explained,  has  the  right  to  elect  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  Sheriff  and  the  City  Chamberlain,  they  con- 
demned in  no  measured  tones  :  "Supposing  that 
any  useful  purpose  is  answered  by  such  an 
assembly,  we  know  of  no  circumstance  justifying 
this  restriction  to  the  Livery.  .  .  .  There  is  at 
present  a  manifest  absurdity  in  attaching  political 
and  municipal  privileges  to  the  nominees  of  Cor- 
porations which  claim  to  be  private,  independent 
of  the  City  and  irresponsible." 

And  yet  this  "manifest  absurdity  "  still  exists 
unreformed  in  191 2  ! 

But,  in  spite  of  the  terms  of  the  Report,  for 
eighteen  years  nothing  was  done  to  improve  the 
Metropolis.  How  bad  things  were  can  best 
be  realised  from  the  speech  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  when  he  introduced  his  Bill  for  Reform 
in  1855. 
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The  paving  and  lighting  of  the  streets  outside 
the  City  were  in  a  chaotic  condition.  But  a  few 
quotations  from  his  speech  are  worth  recording. 
"The  case  of  the  Strand  was  exceedingly  sin- 
gular. There  were  in  the  whole  of  the  Strand 
Union  eleven  miles  of  streets  over  which  no  less 
than  seven  different  paving  boards,  each  wdth  its 
establishment  of  clerks,  collectors,  surveyors  and 
other  officers,  had  jurisdiction,  and  to  show  in 
what  manner  the  officers  were  appointed,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  observe  that  one  of  the  surveyors 
was,  when  appointed,  a  tailor,  and  another  a  law 
stationer.  The  cost  to  the  ratepayers  for  main- 
taining the  official  staff  attached  to  these  boards 
was  ;^88  a  mile.  .  .  .  Between  No.  i  Strand 
(near  Northumberland  House)  and  Temple  Bar, 
a  distance  of  about  1,336  yards,  or  a  little  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  the  street  is  divided 
into  seven  different  paving  boards." 

Among  other  further  examples,  he  took  the 
parish  of  St.  Pancras  :  "Its  population  had  in- 
creased from  7 1,838  in  1841  to  1 7o,oooat  the  present 
time  (1855).  There  were  sixteen  paving  boards; 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  parish  was  without 
paving  and  without  any  jurisdiction  whatever. 
.  .  .  There  were  427  Commissioners,  of  whom 
255  are  self  elected.  They  had  set  up  fourteen 
public  pumps  for  the  use  of  170,000  inhabitants, 
of  which  one  was  returned  as  out  of  order.  They 
had  forty  miles  of  road  and  sixty-three  officers  of 
various  sorts  to  superintend,   and  these  sixty- 
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three  officers  received  no  less  than  ^4000  a  year 
in  salaries,  or  £100  per  mile.  .  .  .  These  Com- 
missioners had  incurred  a  debt  of  about  ^140,000, 
or  exactly  ^'5000  per  mile,  for  which  the  rate- 
payers are  liable,  and  of  which  liabilities  they 
had  little  or  no  knowledge." 

But  the  condition  of  the  sewerage  must  have 
been  worse  than  the  roads.  In  1847  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  seven  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  witl? 
1,065  members.  "They  had  been  almost  wholly 
irresponsible  to  the  ratepayers.  .  .  .  The  Com- 
missioners have  attempted  only  one  great  work — 
the  Victoria  Sewer,  the  estimate  of  which  was 
,^28,854,  ai^d  the  cost,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, ;^4i,472  ;  but  this,  it  is  said,  falls  far  short 
of  the  full  amount." 

Finally,  he  gave  a  " .  .  .  summary  of  the 
management  of  the  Metropolis.  It  had  a  popula- 
tion of  2,233,108;;  number  of  inhabited  houses, 
291,240;  rateable  value  of  ;^9, 01 1,230,  exclusive 
of  the  City  of  London.  The  number  of  different 
local  acts  in  force  in  the  Metropolis  was  250, 
independent  of  general  acts  administered  by  no 
less  than  300  different  bodies;  137  of  these  had 
returned  the  number  comprising  these  bodies, 
and  they  amounted  to  4,738  persons.  For  the 
other  boards  there  was  not  any  return — there 
would  not  be  less  than  5,710  persons;  so  that 
from  that  computation  the  whole  Metropolis  was 
governed  by  no  less  than  10,448  Commissioners. 

He  explained  why  no  reform  had  been  pos- 
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sible.  "Take  the  case  of  St.  Pancras.  ...  In 
the  year  1834  these  parties  came  to  Parliament 
through  their  Vestry.  They  desired  their  Vestry 
to  expend  money  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
these  abuses.  The  Bill  was  thrown  out  on  the 
second  reading.  In  1837  a  similar  attempt  was 
made  with  similar  results,  but  at  a  heavy  cost 
to  the  ratepayers.  In  the  year  1851  they  were 
more  fortunate.  He  proposed  a  Bill  that  was 
sent  to  a  Select  Committee.  It  passed  through 
the  Committee  and  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  it  was  thrown  out,  and  from  that 
•time  to  the  present  no  step  had  been  taken,  and 
no  step  would  be  taken,  to  remedy  these  abuses, 
because  they  spent  ;^4000  on  the  former  occasion, 
and  the  paving  boards,  over  which  they  had  no 
control,  spent  nearly  ;^3000  in  defeating  the  rate- 
payers, which  the  ratepayers  had  likewise  to 
pay." 

In  the  year  preceding  the  bill  which  was  the 
occasion  of  this  speech  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall's 
was  issued  the  Report  of  the  second  Royal 
Commission  (1854).  The  Commissioners  again 
recommended  very  drastic  reform  in  the  Corpor- 
ation, and  made  the  significant  statement  "that 
no  substantial  or  systematic  reform  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  has  been  accomplished  either 
by  the  legislation  of  Parliament  or  by  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Common  Council  since  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Municipal  Commissioners 
in  1837"  ;  and  though  this  1854  Report  recom- 
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mended  some  twenty-five  reforms,  it  can  be  safely 
said  in  191 2  that  "no  substantial  or  systematic 
reform  "  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  the  City 
Corporation.  But,  unlike  the  1837  Report,  they 
did  not  advocate  the  unity  of  London.  Instead, 
they  suggested  that  the  seven  Parliamentary 
Boroughs  created  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
should  be  made  Municipalities,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Metropolis  should  be  divided  in  the  same 
way;  w-hile,  to  give  some  kind  of  unity,  they 
advised  "that,  in  the  event  of  such  divisions 
being  made,  a  Metropolitan  Board  of  \'\'orks  be 
created,  composed  of  members  deputed  to  it  from 
the  Council  of  each  Metropolitan  Municipal 
Body,  including  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City."  The  arguments  put  forward  to  justify 
this  multiple  system  of  government  for  a  con- 
tinuous urban  area  are,  to  our  modern  minds, 
very  unconvincing.  For  instance,  "All  roads, 
streets,  gas-pipes  and  water-pipes — in  short,  all 
means  of  superficial  or  subterraneous  communi- 
cation which  run  in  continuous  lines  from  north 
to  south,  are  necessarily  stopped  by  the  river." 
In  these  days  of  tunnels  and  tubes,  to  put  for- 
ward the  Thames  as  an  impassable  barrier  sounds 
curiously  strange ;  but,  remember,  size  and  dis- 
tance in  1855  were  far  more  serious  obstacles 
than  now.  It  was  long  before  the  days  of  tele- 
phones, and  even  the  old  Metropolitan  Railway 
had  not  been  thought  of.  Means  of  communica- 
tion were  bad,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
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Commissioners  should  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
size  of  London. 

Though  the  suggestion  for  the  creation  of 
seven  new  Municipalities  was  not  accepted,  the 
lines  of  reform  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners were  generally  adopted  in  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Bill,  fathered  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Hall  in  the  speech  already  referred  to.  It 
seems  to  have  aroused  but  little  interest  at  the 
time,  and  the  Bill  became  law  after  a  very  meagre 
discussion  in  Parliament.  Unsatisfactory  and 
ineffectual  as  the  Act  proved  in  many  ways,  it 
was  a  great  advance  on  the  condition  of  London 
at  the  time.  It  did  bring  some  order  out  of  the 
chaos  that  then  existed,  and  the  INIetropolitan 
Board,  corrupt  as  it  afterw-ards  proved,  provided 
some  central  machinery  for  the  Metropolis. 

Under  the  Act,  the  twenty-three  larger  Parishes 
became  Vestries,  while  the  smaller  Parishes  were 
grouped  together  into  fourteen  districts  to  be 
managed  by  District  Boards.  These  Vestries 
and  Boards  were  the  Local  Government  Authori- 
ties for  their  respective  areas,  but  for  certain 
common  purposes,  the  chief  of  which  was  main 
drainage,  they  sent  delegates  to  what  was  called 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  which  the 
City  Corporation  also  had  representation.  Be- 
sides main  drainage,  the  Board  was  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  making  metropolitan  improve- 
ments and  regulating  the  building  line. 

But   it   is   in   main   drainage   that  the   Board 
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did  its  best  work.  Before  1855,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  sewage  was  discharged  into  the 
Thames  and  polluted  the  river,  and,  inefficient 
as  the  Board  ultimately  became,  as  was  inevitable 
by  the  very  nature  of  its  election,  it  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  London  for  its  inception  of  the  fine 
system  of  drainage  that  is  so  largely  responsible 
for  its  good  health. 

As  I  have  said,  the  aim  of  the  Act  of  1855  ^"^^s 
to  govern  London  through  the  localities,  and  the 
Vestry  was  to  be  the  responsible  body.  The 
Metropolitan  Board,  consisting  as  it  did  merely 
of  representatives  from  the  Vestries,  was  to  be 
their  servant  to  do  work  on  their  behalf.  This 
is  shown  by  the  provision  that  the  Board  had  to 
report  annually  to  the  Vestries  as  to  the  work  it 
had  done. 

But  the  unity  of  London  proved  too  strong 
for  this  idea,  and  as  new  services  were  required, 
they  were  invariably  entrusted  to  the  central 
authority.  As  it  became  necessary  to  have  the 
purity  of  gas  tested,  this  duty  was  given,  not 
to  the  Vestry,  but  to  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
Another  more  striking  instance  is  the  F'ire 
Brigade.  Before  1865,  some  of  the  Vestries 
maintained  manual  fire-engines,  but  the  localities 
were  quite  unable  to  deal  with  a  really  great  lire. 
For  their  own  protection,  the  Insurance  Com- 
panies had  had  to  organise  a  fire-brigade  of  their 
own,  with  seventeen  stations,  while  the  safety  of 
life  was  left  to  private  effort :  the  Royal  Society 
£  2 
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for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire  maintained 
some  eighty-five  fire-escapes  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. 

Parliament,  therefore,  in  1865  gave  the  duty  of 
providing  a  fire-brigade,  not  to  the  Vestries, 
but  to  the  iMetropolitan  Board. 

The  provision  of  open  spaces  was  forced  on 
the  Board  by  the  Vestries  themselves  :  no  locality 
was  going  to  take  the  lead  in  providing  Parks, 
the  use  of  which  would  be  shared  by  the  whole 
of  London ;  they  were  constantly  going  to  the 
Board,  asking  it  to  acquire  land  for  the  purpose. 
And  so  gradually  the  Central  Board  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Park  Authority. 

When  it  became  imperative  for  London  to  be 
provided  with  better  means  of  locomotion,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  Board,  and  not  the  Vestry, 
should  be  made  the  Tramway  Authority ;  and 
though  the  Vestries  had  the  power  of  vetoing 
schemes — a  power  so  freely  exercised  by  them 
and  their  successors,  the  Boroughs — this  central- 
isation has  made  some  kind  of  tramway  system 
possible  for  London. 

But  it  was  in  Housing  that  the  common  obliga- 
tion of  London  was  most  clearly  recognised. 
Following  out  the  principle  of  making  each  dis- 
trict self  contained,  Parliament  could  with  reason 
have  made  the  Vestries,  as  the  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties, clear  the  slums  they  had  allowed  to  grow  up. 
But  it  was  realised  that  these  bad  areas  were 
largely  caused  by  the  rich  districts  pulling  down 
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working-class  dwellings  to  make  room  for  shops 
and  offices,  and  more  valuable  property;  the 
multitude  had  to  live  somewhere,  and  they  were 
forced  to  crowd  together  in  the  poorer  districts. 
Not  only  were  slums  a  common  responsibility, 
but  a  common  danger,  and  so  in  1875  the  Arti- 
sans' and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  put  on  the 
Metropolitan  Board  the  obligation  to  clear  areas 
represented  by  the  local  medical  officer  as  insani- 
tary and  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

Good  work  was  done  under  the  Act  in  clearing 
some  of  the  most  horrible  slums;  its  administra- 
tion disclosed  to  what  depths  of  human  misery 
people  had  been  allowed  to  sink,  while  London 
was  without  any  proper  central  government. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  re-housing  of  all  the 
people  displaced  on  the  cleared  sites,  but  subse- 
quent legislation  reduced  the  obligation  as  to  the 
numbers  to  be  re-housed,  and  allowed  the  Board 
more  discretion  as  to  sites  where  fresh  housing 
was  to  be  provided.  Some  sixteen  schemes  were 
carried  through  by  the  Board  at  a  net  cost  of 
;^i, 300,000,  a  large  part  of  which  expenditure 
could  have  been  saved  if  London  had  had  a 
proper  Metropolitan  Public  Health  service. 

The  common  needs  of  London  had  forced  this 
mere  Drainage  Board,  only  indirectly  elected,  to 
be  possessed  of  great  powers.  As  the  first  recog- 
nition of  London's  unity,  it  did  great  service;  it 
showed  the  possibility  of  a  centralised  govern- 
ment, and  paved  the  way  for  the  County  Council. 
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But  through  all  this  period  a  persistent  body 
of  reformers  fought  for  something  better,  some- 
thing more  suited  for  a  great  town.  The  old 
City  proved  the  chief  difficulty,  suspecting  every 
proposal  as  likely  to  endanger  her  privileges, 
seeing  in  every  reform  a  power  that  might  over- 
shadow her  dignities.  In  1863  a  Bill  was 
brought  in  to  amalgamate  the  Metropolitan  and 
City  Police,  and  its  sponsor,  Sir  George  Grey,  had 
to  say,  "Whenever  I  touched  any  question  which 
affected  the  alleged  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
City,  a  power  of  resistance  was  shown  which  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly."  Sir  George 
Grey  spoke  with  knowledge  and  reason.  He  had 
introduced  several  Bills  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  internal  reform  of  the  Corporation. 
But  Mr.  Ayrton  was  the  most  persistent  advo- 
cate of  reform,  and  year  after  year,  from  i860, 
he  introduced  some  measure  aimed  to  give 
London  a  proper  form  of  government.  He 
found  many  successors;  Bills  were  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Mill  in  1868,  and  by  Mr.  Buxton  in  1869 
and  1870,  and  in  1875  by  Lord  Elcho  and  Mr. 
Kay-Shuttleworth.  They  all  aimed  at  Unity 
of  Government,  and  they  all  met  the  same  fate. 
Lord  Elcho,  in  the  speech  he  made  in  intro- 
ducing his  Bill,  said,  "The  question  of  the 
Government  of  the  City  of  London  had  been  so 
often  before  the  House,  had  been  so  freely  can- 
vassed by  the  Press  and  elsewhere,  that  it  was 
only  necessary  for  him   to  say  that  the  object 
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contemplated  by  the  measure  was  to  bring  in 
our  great  Metropolis  improved,  harmonious  and 
economical  government  by  establishing  Unity  of 
Administration.  It  was  believed  that  this  could 
be  done  by  extending  the  City  Corporation  over 
the  whole  of  London." 

This  Bill  of  Lord  Elcho's  received  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  The  Times  newspaper,  and 
some  extracts  from  a  leading  article  dated 
October  7,  1874,  are  worth  quoting — 

"Our  present  sufferings,  however  unpleasant 
at  the  time,  will  not  have  been  without  their  use 
if  they  give  an  impetus  to  the  pending  project 
for  a  Reform  of  the  Municipal  Government  of 
London.  The  first  condition  of  a  complete 
remedy  is  the  creation  of  a  Municipality  for  the 
entire  town,  whose  governing  body  shall  contain 
men  both  capable  of  conceiving  great  plans 
and  sufficiently  representative  of  all  classes  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  proper  means  of  carrying 
them  out.  A  reform  of  the  Municipal  Govern- 
ment of  London  has  confessedly  been  so  long 
needed,  and  it  has  been  so  long  unperformed, 
that  we  are  glad  at  last  to  be  assured  that  it  will 
be  taken  vigorously  in  hand  in  the  coming  Par- 
liamentary session.  .  .  .  The  Bill,  of  which  the 
draft  is  now  being  prepared,  will,  of  course,  have 
for  its  first  aim  to  get  rid  of  the  old  evil  of 
separate  and  conflicting  municipal  jurisdictions. 
This  it  will  effect  in  the  simplest  manner  possible, 
by  extending  the  powers  of  the  City  Corporation 
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over  the  \vhole  Metropolitan  area.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
visions of  Lord  Elcho's  Bill,  so  far  as  they  have 
yet  been  decided  on,  seem  to  meet  the  case  very 
completely,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  all  due 
regard    to    the   stubborn    claims   of    the   vested 
interest  of  the  old  City  Corporation.    We  cannot, 
indeed,  venture  to  hope  that  so  very  comprehen- 
sive a  measure  will  pass  quietly  into  law.     We 
hope  only  that  the  main  principle  it  embodies 
will  be  accepted  by  the  great  interests  which  it 
will  affect :  that  all  Londoners  will  agree  heartily 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  anomaly  and  inconveni- 
ence of  the  present  artificial  divisions  of  power 
within  the  single  area  of  the  Metropolis ;  and  that 
the  whole  of  London   may  thus  be  at  length 
united  into  one  great  Municipality,  the  richest, 
the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world,   and  fitted,    therefore,    to  be,   as   we 
may  confidently  trust  it  will  be,  a  model  to  all 
others.    The  most  obvious  advantage  of  the  pro- 
posed change  is  the  greater  economy  which  it 
will  introduce  into  almost  every  department  of 
administration.     One  staff  of  officers  acting  in 
concert  will  take  the  place  of  many  staffs,  each 
very  expensive  to  keep  up,  and  each,  too,  with 
aims  and  interests  divergent  from  those  of  the 
rest,  and  thus  fatal  to  the  efficiency  no  less  than 
to  the  economy  of  what  ought  to  be  their  common 
work.     We  need  not  give  facts  and  figures  in 
support  of  an  assertion  which  has  been  frequently 
made  and  has  never  yet  been  seriously  disputed. 
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Every  debate  on  the  subject  has  been  made  an 
occasion  for  introducing,  very  properly,  a  long 
list  of  the  solicitors,  surveyors,  officers  oi  health, 
and  other  highly-paid  functionaries,  with  whose 
present  services  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
dispense,  though  abundant  work  of  some  kind 
or  other  might  be  found,  doubtless,  for  all  of 
them.  .  .  .  London  might  be  content  to  pay  ex- 
travagantly, if  it  were  only  by  extravagance'  that 
good  work  could  be  secured.  But  even  London 
may  rebel  against  an  outlay  of  money  which  does 
not  so  much  as  deserve  the  negative  praise  that 
it  does  no  harm.  .  .  .  Londoners  reasonably 
wish  to  enjoy  the  advantage  which  union  may 
assure  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city.  Thev 
wish,  by  their  common  action,  to  have  a  great 
many  things  done  well  and  cheaply,  but  above 
all  well,  which  are  now  done  indifferently,  or, 
perhaps,  not  done  at  all.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
our  great  capital  should  be  represented  by  some 
one  body,  with  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  whole,  and  with  the  added  duty  of  watching 
over  its  common  interest.  London  is  at  present 
not  only  a  city  divided  against  itself,  but  its 
numerous  sections  are  unable,  without  special 
Parliamentary  powers,  to  enjoy  their  vast  re- 
sources and  opportunities  for  the  general  benefit 
of  their  inhabitants." 

I  have  quoted  this  article  at  length  because  it 
puts  with  such  cogency  the  modern  case  for 
Municipal  Reform,  and  shows  that  the  traditions 
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of  The  Times  supports  the  Progressive  ideal  of 
the  unity  of  London. 

In  1874,  the  influence  of  the  City  was  too 
strong,  and  though  Lord  Elcho's  Bill  was 
delayed  till  the  next  year  and  amended  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  Corporation,  not  all  the  force 
of  the  Conservative  Party  that  was  behind  it,  nor 
the  great  newspaper  that  backed  it,  could  stand 
against  the  "ancient  privileges." 

Meanwhile,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  getting  discredited ;  there  were  rumours  of 
corruption,  and  the  feeling  was  growing  that  it 
was  not  the  kind  of  authority  to  trust  with  large 
powers.  On  this  subject,  too,  The  Times  took 
a  sound  line,  and  a  leading  article,  dated 
December  12,  1874,  is  well  worth  quoting — 

"We  have  three  governing  bodies,  the  area 
of  whose  operations  is  coincident,  or  nearly  co- 
incident, with  the  extent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  and  the  School  Board  for 
London.  .  .  .  The  Asylums  Board  pursues  a 
career  of  comparative  obscurity.  .  .  .  We  know 
a  little,  but  not  much  more,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Its  members  meet  in  Spring 
Gardens,  and  Sir  J.  M.  Hogg  is  their  chairman, 
but  how  the  members  are  got  together  few  can 
explain.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  Boards  are 
of  mystical  antiquity.  The  Board  of  Works  is 
not  twenty  years  old,  and  the  Asylums  Board  is 
barely  out  of  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  so 
that  both  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  creation 
of   yesterday.      The   School    Board   is,    indeed, 
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younger;  but  if  we  know  more  of  its  character 
and  composition,  it  is  not  because  it  is  only  four 
years  old,  but  because  its  mode  of  election  is 
simple  and  intelligible,  so  that  the  representative 
connection  between  the  Board  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Metropolis  is  never  overlooked.  The  first 
consequence  of  the  review  of  the  position  of  the 
three  bodies  to  which  we  have  referred  must  be 
a  resolution  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Boards 
elected  by  the  processes  of  double  filtration,  or 
partly  so  elected,  and  partly  nominated,  processes 
resulting  in  the  creation  of  authorities  which  are 
estranged  from  the  people  of  the  Metropolis  and 
distrusted  as  they  are  estranged.   .   .  ." 

Threatened  institutions  live  long,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  attack  of  the  Thunderer,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  lived  another  fifteen  years,  while 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. But  these  articles  helped  to  rouse  public 
opinion,  and  a  League  for  Municipal  Reform 
was  formed  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
J.  F.  B,  Firth,  M.P.,  who  became  the  leader  of 
the  movement.  And  though  legislation  could 
not  be  passed.  Parliament  showed  sympathy  for 
reform.  Actually,  in  1878,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  the  following  resolutions — 

"(i)  That  the  present  state  of  local  government 
is  unsatisfactory  and  calls  for  reform ;  (2)  That 
the  whole  Metropolis  should  be  united  under  one 
administrative  authority  directly  representing  the 
ratepayers,  and  so  constituted  as  to  command 
general  confidence ;  (3)  That  these  conditions  are 
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not  fulfilled  under  the  present  system ;  (4)  That 
the  \vhole  Metropolis  should  be  re-modelled  so 
as  to  form  a  representative  body  of  the  Metropolis 
of  this  County ;  (5)  That  these  reforms  be  under- 
taken bv  Her  Majesty's  Government  without 
delay."  ' 

The  agitation  culminated  in  Sir  William  Har- 
rourt's  Bill  of  1884.  His  scheme  was  simply 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  City  and  divide 
London  into  Municipal  Districts  who  should  elect 
the  Common  Council,  who,  in  their  turn,  would 
elect  the  Lord  Mayor.  To  quote  his  words,  "The 
foundation  of  our  plan  is  to  adopt  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  as  the  basis  of  the  Central  Muni- 
cipal Body  which  is  to  administer  its  affairs." 
The  scheme  arranged,  in  addition  to  the  Central 
Council,  for  the  establishment  of  District 
Councils,  which,  though  they  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  localities,  were  to  "possess  no  power 
except  that  which  is  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Central  Council,"  but  the  work  they  did  was  to 
be  borne  by  a  local  rate.  The  Bill  tried  to  recon- 
cile the  new  Corporation  with  both  the  old  City 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  by  a  pro- 
vision that  of  the  240  members  of  the  new 
Council,  only  150  were  to  be  elected  by  the  con- 
stituencies, the  balance  being  made  up  by  the 
retention  of  the  whole  of  the  forty-six  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  forty-four 
members  to  be  elected  by  the  old  Common 
Council. 

But  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  conciliate  the  City, 
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the  Corporation  showed  the  most  determined 
opposition. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  exercising  his  right  to  sit  in 
the  House,  took  part  in  the  debates  and  led  the 
agitation  against  the  Bill.  Mr.  Firth,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (July  3,  18S4),  complained  of 
the  methods  employed :  "  I  have  no  right  to 
complain  that  associations  have  been  started 
against,  and  largely  supported  by,  City  sub- 
sidies; I  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  the 
City  have  imported  from  the  South  of  London 
and  elsewhere  numbers  of  people  and  paid  them 
to  create  opposition  at  public  meetings  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bill.  .  .  .  I  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain that  the  City  authorities  have  expended 
thousands  of  pounds  of  public  money  in  placard- 
ing every  hoarding  in  London,  in  advertising  in 
every  public  newspaper.  .  .   ." 

It  was  generally  alleged  at  the  time,  and  after- 
wards proved,  that  the  Corporation  used  its  funds 
to  hire  bullies  to  disturb  meetings  and  create  a 
hostile  atmosphere  against  the  Bill.  But  in  spite 
of  these  methods  there  was  considerable  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Bill,  and  it  w'as  only  the  exigencies 
of  the  Parliamentary  time  that  prevented  it  being 
persevered  with.  Next  year  the  Government 
was  defeated  and  displaced  by  a  Conservative 
Ministry,  and  for  a  time  London  Reform  seemed 
to  have  received  another  set  back.  But  other 
circumstances  were  to  force  it  to  the  front  again. 
Grave  charges  were  made  against  the  honesty 
of   the   Metropolitan   Board   of   Works,  and  so 
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serious  were  they  that  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  investigate  them  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Lord  HerschelL  At  least  two  lead- 
ing officials  and  two  members  of  the  Board  were 
incriminated,  and  its  methods  of  doing  its  work 
were  shown  to  be  so  unsatisfactory  that  no 
Government  could  leave  the  system  untouched. 
The  opportunity  came  when  the  general  local 
government  of  England  had  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Ritchie  was  entrusted  with  the  Bill,  and, 
so  powerful  had  the  City  proved  in  withstanding 
reform,  that  he  desired  to  circumvent  it,  and 
instead  of  building  on  its  foundations,  to  build 
round.  The  City  remained — a  county  within  a 
county.  i\Ir.  Ritchie  succeeded  where  countless 
others  had  failed;  he  made  the  creation  of  County 
Councils  for  England  an  excuse  for  making 
London  a  county,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  the 
Metropolis  a  central  governing  body,  elected  by 
the  people,  with  some  semblance  of  civic  life  and 
some  form  of  unity.  The  machinery,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  has  worked  wonders,  and  made  London, 
though  still  wanting  much,  instead  of  a  by-word 
and  a  reproach,  a  decent  town. 

As  an  existing  institution,  the  County  Council 
is  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

But  the  fight  for  reform  was  not  ended.  The 
V^estries  still  remained,  and  the  Corporation  was 
left  untouched.  Another  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed,  and  with  Mr.  Courtney — afterwards 
Lord  Courtney — in  the  chair,  it  issued  its  Report 
in  1895. 
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The  Report  was  far  from  favourable  to  the 
system  set  up  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1888.  "The  machinery  of  local  government," 
it  said,  "applicable  to  a  rural  county  and  the 
boroughs  lying  within  its  area,  was  insufficient 
for  the  far  more  complicated  case  of  London,  and 
the  problems  of  its  government  were  not  solved 
by  the  Act  of  i888." 

The  Commissioners  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mended one  central  body,  with  strong  subordin- 
ate local  bodies.  "The  government  of  London 
must  be  entrusted  to  one  body  exercising  certain 
functions  throughout  all  the  areas  covered  by  the 
name,  and  to  a  number  of  local  bodies  exercising 
certain  other  functions  within  the  local  areas 
wtiich  collectively  make  up  London.  The  central 
body  and  the  local  bodies  deriving  their  authority 
as  representative  bodies  by  direct  election,  and 
the  functions  assigned  to  each  being  determined 
so  as  to  secure  complete  independence  and  re- 
sponsibility to  every  part  of  the  system.  "Lon- 
don," they  said,  "is  really  a  great  town,  and 
requires  town  and  not  county  government." 
They  recommended  "  that  the  whole  area  of  the 
present  administrative  County  of  London,  in- 
cluding the  present  City,  should,  in  future,  be 
styled  the  City  of  London,  and  should  be  a 
County  in  itself;  while  the  present  City  should 
be  styled,  and  we  shall  hereinafter  always  so 
refer  to  it,  the  '  old  City.'  The  governing  body 
of  the  City  of  London  and  its  electors  should  be 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Mayor  and 
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Commonality  of  the  City  of  London,  the  designa- 
tion hitherto  borne  by  the  old  City,  and  this 
Corporation  should  succeed  to  the  present  Cor- 
poration of  the  old  City  and  the  London  County 
Council." 

The  Commissioners  strongly  advised  ample 
duties  being  entrusted  to  the  local  authority, 
"everything  possible  should  be  done  to  maintain 
the  strength,  authority  and  dignity  of  the  local 
bodies  of  London,  and  that,  in  the  division  of 
functions  between  the  Corporation  of  London 
and  the  local  authorities,  tlie  former  should  be 
relieved  of  all  administrative  details  for  which 
Its  intervention  is  not  really  necessary,  and  the 
latter  should  be  entrusted  with  every  duty  they 
can  conveniently  discharge."  But  they  insisted 
on  the  importance  of  a  centralised  finance : 
"there  should  be  one  City  or  Borough  F'und  for 
London,  and  there  should  be  a  rate  levied  by 
the  new  Corporation,  to  be  called  the  City  or 
Borough  Rate." 

The  old  City  was  to  be  in  a  position  of  an 
ordinary  local  authority. 

Nothing  came  out  of  this  Report.  The  City 
became  extremely  nervous,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Parliament,  instead  of  setting  up  a 
new  central  authority,  to  divide  London  into  a 
number  of  municipalities. 

It  was  not  till  1899  that  Parliament  made  any 
serious  change  in  the  Constitution  of  London. 
In  that  year  Mr.  Balfour  introduced  the  London 
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Government  Bill,  which  set  up  the  Borough 
Councils.  This  amalgamated  many  of  the  old 
areas  and  divided  London,  outside  the  City,  into 
twenty-eight  Municipalities,  each,  with  its 
Mayor,  co-opted  Aldermen  and  elected  Council- 
lors. Westminster  was  given  the  name  of  City, 
which  it  had  long  claimed,  but  was  in  the  same 
position  as  to  its  powers  as  the  other  boroughs. 
The  scheme  left  the  City  Corporation  intact. 
The  Bill  received  considerable  criticism  at  the 
time,  and  one  speech  especially  worth  noting 
was  made  by  Mr.  John  Burns — 

"I  hope  also  that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man will  give  the  new  Councils  the  powers  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians.  I  would  have  wel- 
comed that  because  it  would  take  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  out  of  the  hands  of  Bumble 
and  the  clergy  of  every  denomination,  and  have 
invested  it  with  a  dignity  it  does  not  now  possess, 
and  brought  it  under  the  criticism  and  adminis- 
tration of  more  business-like  men  than  are  now 
returned  to  the  Board  of  Guardians." — Hansard, 
p.  404,  February  23,  1899. 

And  then  he  went  on  to  say — 

"Yes,  the  City  has  got  to  be  dealt  with  some 
day,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  not  so  far  distant 
as  many  so-called  representatives  of  the  City  are 
apt  to  think.  We  hear  about  the  Corporation 
being  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  civic  tra- 
dition, of  historical  continuity  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  there  are  some  of  us  who  think 
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that  where  it  is  not  a  municipal  mausoleum  and 
asylum,  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  a  glorified 
bucket-shop.   .   .   . 

"And  when  the  City  is  to  be  dealt  with  amal- 
gamation must  take  place.  Nor  can  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  be  left  in  its  present 
anomalous  and  extraordinary  position." — p.  406. 

This  speech  is  now  significant,  as  Mr.  Burns 
is  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  authority  that  would  be  charged  with  any 
new  scheme  of  reform. 

Though  this  Act  set  up  authorities  which,  in 
some  ways,  regard  themselves  as  rivals  to  the 
County  Council,  it  was  a  step  towards  simpli- 
fication, as  the  number  of  areas  was  reduced 
and  the  work  of  government  to  some  extent  co- 
ordinated. 

Mr.  Balfour  was  responsible  for  another  great 
change  in  London  government.  The  old  School 
Board  set  up  after  1870,  was  to  go  the  way  of 
the  other  ad  hoc  education  authorities  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  1903  its  work  was  transferred 
to  a  statutory  committee,  the  London  County 
Council.  There  was  no  general  desire  for  this 
change,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  largely  pro- 
moted by  a  wish  to  co-ordinate  London  education 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  agitation  for  reform  has  by  no  means 
ceased;  but  in  the  following  chapters  I  will 
endeavour  to  show  how  the  Government  of 
London  is  now  constituted. 


in  - 
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CHAPTER   V 

LONDON   COUNTY   COUNCIL 

The  difficulty  of  expounding  the  government 
of  London  intelligibly  is  due  to  the  number  of 
authorities.  In  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
the  Municipal  Council  does  everything  for  the 
city  except  Poor  Relief,  which  is  done  through 
the  Poor  Law.  The  ordinary  City  Council  in 
the  provinces  is  responsible  for  the  public  health 
of  the  town,  cleans  and  maintains  the  streets, 
lights  them,  is  responsible  for  the  police,  sees 
to  the  housing  of  the  people,  provides  all  the 
public  services — markets,  water  supply,  elec- 
tricity, gas,  in  fact  every  requirement  of  a  modern 
community.  Everything  is  divided  in  London. 
If  an  indignant  ratepayer  is  heard  abusing  the 
London  County  Council  for  some  neglect  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  is  some  other 
authority,  perhaps  the  Borough  Council,  that  is 
guilty;  or  if  the  Borough  Council  is  charged, 
that  the  Guardians  are  the  offenders,  or  if  Poor 
Law  Guardians  are  complained  of,  that  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is  the  delinquent. 
This  is  largely  the  cause  of  the  indifference  of  the 
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electors ;   they   cannot   understand   the   system  : 
they  cannot  fix  responsibility. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  that  peculiar 
institution,  the  City,  and  its  exceptional  position 
adds  to  the  confusion.  The  most  natural  way  to 
explain  how  a  town  is  governed  is  to  take  the 
various  public  services  and  show  how  they  are 
discharged.  But  in  London  the  services  are  so 
divided  that  it  is  not  a  practical  way,  and  I  have 
to  content  myself  with  taking  each  authority  in 
turn. 

The  London  County  Council  alone  can  claim 
to  represent  the  whole  of  London,  and  therefore 
takes  the  first  place. 

The  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  created  a 
new  county  out  of  those  areas,  part  in  Surrey, 
part  in  Kent,  part  in  Middlesex,  to  which  the 
people  had  spread  out  from  the  City.  The 
reformers  would  have  rather  seen  the  City 
extend  its  borders,  and  the  Corporation  to  be 
absorbed  in  a  larger  London.  But  the  Con- 
servative Government,  having  decided  to  respect 
the  privileges  of  the  City,  the  only  alternative 
was  to  create  a  county. 

But  though  London  was  to  become  a  county, 
its  urban  character  made  it  essential  that  it  should 
have  many  of  the  powers,  duties  and  respons- 
ibilities of  a  town. 

The  Council  consists  of  118  members,  each 
Parliamentary  constituency  returning  two  repre- 
sentatives, while  these,  after  election,  have  the 
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right  to  co-opt  nineteen  Aldermen.  The  elected 
members  sit  for  three  years;  the  Aldermen  for 
six.  In  18S9  the  members  elected  Earl  Rosebery 
their  first  chairman,  and  they  immediately  set  to 
work  to  carry  out  their  duties  with  that  zeal  that 
has  since  characterised  them.  Every  Tuesday 
when  the  Council  is  in  session,  the  members  meet 
and  discuss  the  affairs  of  London.  The  proceed- 
ings largely  take  a  Parliamentary  form. 

The  Council,  soon  after  it  was  established, 
found  itself  divided  into  political  parties.  On 
the  one  side  sit  the  men  who  would  make  the 
Council  the  active  servant  of  the  public,  and  who 
believe  that  any  service  the  Municipality  can 
discharge  efficiently  to  the  general  advantage 
the  Council  should  not  hesitate  to  undertake. 
Public  necessaries,  whether  they  be  water,  elec- 
tricity or  transit,  which  in  their  nature  must  be 
monopolies,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  public 
body,  and  not  farmed  out  to  companies. 

These  were  the  views  of  the  Progressives,  who 
not  only  waged  war  against  the  vested  interest 
that  the  absence  of  a  proper  central  authority  had 
allowed  to  grow  up,  but  always  had  before  them 
the  ideal  of  making  London  a  living  entity — 
one  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

On  the  other  side  sit  the  Moderates,  who  view 
with  mistrust  municipal  enterprise,  who  see  in  it 
a  danger  to  private  interests,  and  would  confine 
the  activities  of  the  Council  to  the  discharge  of 
the  mere  necessaries  of  local  government. 
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London  had  need  for  reform,  and  for  nineteen 
years,  in  spite  of  its  Members  of  Parliament 
being  Conservative,  the  Progressives  dominated 
the  County  Council.  And  it  was  only  in  1907 
that  the  Moderates,  calling  themselves  "Muni- 
cipal Reformers,"  managed  for  the  first  time  to 
get  the  powers  of  administration  into  their  hands. 
That  the  Progressives  did  good  work  for  London 
is  now  generally  acknowledged.  A  fine  civil 
service  has  been  created,  and  Standing  Orders 
have  been  framed  disqualifying  any  applicant 
for  a  position  who  canvasses  a  member,  who,  in 
their  turn,  are  not  allowed  to  personally  recom- 
mend. Jobbery  has  been  put  down  by  the  open 
tender  unsealed  by  the  Chairman  at  the  public 
meeting.  And  so  careful  have  the  regulations 
been  made  to  secure  purity  of  administration 
that  the  Council  has  become  the  model  machine 
for  Municipal  Government. 

The  work  is  done  by  Committees,  some  pro- 
vided for  by  Statute,  some  created  by  the  Council 
itself.  The  Chairmen  of  these  Committees 
generally  belong  to  the  dominant  party,  and 
together  form  a  kind  of  ministry,  introducing 
their  reports  in  the  Council,  defending  their 
recommendations,  and  answering  questions. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  Finance  Committee, 
to  which  all  proposals  for  expenditure  have  to 
be  submitted  and  approved.  All  money  matters 
are  carefully  discussed  and  reviewed,  and  whether 
it  be  a  proposal   for  municipal  trading  or  the 
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building  of  a  new  school,  it  has  first  to  be 
reported  on  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

This  Committee  acts  as  London's  financial 
expert,  and  controls  the  debt,  not  only  of  the 
Council,  but  of  the  local  authorities.  The  sound- 
ness of  its  finance  is  proved  by  the  price  of  its 
stock.  Though  some  ;^72,ooo,ooo  of  its  stock 
stands  unredeemed,  it  compares  well  with  the 
public  debt  of  many  European  States. 

The  importance  of  its  work  has  drawn  to  it 
the  best  of  London's  brains,  and  whatever  party 
has  been  in  power,  able  men  have  been  found 
to  guide  the  Council's  finance. 

Public  Health  is  the  primary  municipal  duty. 
But  in  London  this  work  is  done  by  the  local 
borough  authorities,  and  the  central  Council 
mainly  controls  and  supervises.  The  County 
Council  pays  half  the  salaries  of  the  local  medical 
officers,  supervises  their  work,  sees  they  conform 
to  a  common  standard,  and  co-ordinates  informa- 
tion. Certain  duties  it  discharges  itself,  such  as 
the  inspecting  of  common  lodging-houses,  the 
licensing  of  cow-houses  and  slaughter-houses 
and  the  supervising  of  offensive  trades.  But 
Public  Health  is  characteristic  of  the  treble 
system  of  London  Government :  it  is  difficult 
for  the  ordinary  man  to  fix  responsibility.  Thus 
the  Borough  Council  inspects  milk-shops  and 
inspects  cowsheds  and  sees  they  are  properly 
cleansed  and  kept,  but  the  County  Council 
licenses   the   cowsheds  and   sends  a   veterinary 
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surgeon  to  test  cows  for  tubercular  disease.  The 
County  Council  has  also  the  right  to  take 
samples  of  milk  intended  for  sale  in  London, 
and  if  it  shows  signs  of  tuberculosis,  it  can 
inspect  the  cows  in  the  dairy  from  which  the 
milk  comes  and  prohibit  its  sale. 

Housing  is  very  closely  allied  to  public  health. 
Slums,  badly  built  houses  and  narrow  streets 
germinate  disease.  In  the  overcrowded  homes 
of  the  poor  the  rate  of  infantile  mortality  is 
high ;  typhus  and  consumption  flourish,  and  not 
only  kill  off  the  people  in  the  bad  area,  but  infect 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
had  done  something  under  its  various  powers  to 
clear  some  of  the  most  obvious  slums,  but  the 
Council  found  itself  with  a  heavy  heritage  of 
neglect. 

But  here  divided  responsibility  makes  the  work 
difficult.  The  Borough  Councils  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  inspecting  houses  and  seeing 
that  they  are  fit  for  human  habitation.  But 
many  of  the  slums  of  London  are  due  to  the 
neglect  of  centuries ;  they  grew  up  in  the  days 
of  the  open  vestry  when  the  landlord  worked  his 
own  sweet  will ;  drainage  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  and  the  only  test  of  a  building  was  its 
cheapness.  Local  authorities  have  made  attempts 
to  put  such  areas  in  order,  but  some  districts  are 
so  bad  that  a  complete  clearance  is  imperative  ; 
the  streets  are  badly  designed,  narrow,  dark  and 
tortuous.     Besides,    the   people   draw^n    to   such 
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places  by  poverty,  or  condemned  to  be  born  in 
them  by  fate,  have  to  be  moved  from  this  environ- 
ment if  their  children  are  to  have  a  brighter 
future.  A  great  responsibility  is  on  the  local 
authorities  to  see  that,  by  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  by-laws  and  regulations  against  over- 
crowding, slums  do  not  grow  up  in  future. 
The  County  Council  sees  that  this  work  is  done 
by  the  boroughs,  watches  the  movement  of 
population,  collects  statistics.  Over  two  and  a 
quarter  millions  sterling  has  been  spent  by  the 
Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  clearing 
these  plague  spots,  and  great  red  block  dwellings 
dotted  over  London  mark  the  places  where  the 
s'ums  were,  and  show  where  attempts  have  been 
made  to  house  the  people  displaced.  The  build- 
ings in  design  and  accommodation  are  far  away 
above  the  ordinary  tenement  houses. 

Obviously  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  enforce 
by-laws  if  a  serious  attempt  is  not  to  be  made 
to  provide  proper  houses  at  reasonable  rents. 
The  people  must  live  somewhere,  and  if  you 
push  them  out  of  one  overcrowded  tenement 
house,  if  decent  cheap  accommodation  is  not 
available  they  will  crowd  into  somewhere  else 
and  create  a  fresh  slum.  The  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  saw  the  evil  at  its  worst. 
Private  enterprise  would  not  cater  for  the  work- 
ing-man, or  at  any  rate  did  not  meet  the  demand. 
The  Council,  as  the  central  housing  authority, 
in  1900  bought  some  thirty-two  acres  in  Tooting, 
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and  as  land  inside  the  county  is  high  in  price, 
obtained  powers  to  acquire  further  land  outside 
the  boundary  and  acquired  two  other  estates,  one 
at  Croydon  and  one  at  Tottenham.  More 
recently  another  estate  has  been  acquired  at 
Hammersmith.  Pretty  cottage  homes  have  been 
built  with  pleasant  gardens  in  well-planned 
streets ;  and  with  cheap  trams  the  people  have 
been  able  to  live  in  decent  surroundings  at  not 
more  than  it  would  cost  them  to  exist  in  the  fcetid 
atmosphere  of  an  East  End  slum. 

To  draw  the  people  out,  means  to  relieve  the 
congestion  in  the  centre,  less  competition  for 
house  room,  with  a  consequent  fall  in  rents  and 
a  decrease  in  overcrowding. 

The  estates  more  than  pay  their  way.  Out  of 
the  revenue  is  provided  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  capital  cost  of  both  land  and 
buildings  in  sixty  years,  a  renewals  reserve  fund 
for  all  contingencies  and  interest  on  the  money 
invested.  The  buildings  are  kept  in  perfect 
repair,  and  yet  the  Council's  estates  show  a 
surplus. 

Nor  have  they  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  private 
enterprise.  Since  the  Council  embarked  on  these 
housing  operations  the  ordinary  builder  has  been 
stimulated  to  cater  more  for  the  multitude. 

A  regular  little  town  occupy  these  houses,  and 
in  block  dwellings  and  cottages  some  30,000 
people  live  with  the  County  Council  as  land- 
lord.    Housing  must  necessarily  be  done  better 
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for  London  as  a  whole.  It  can  be  no  mere  local 
responsibility. 

Some  rather  natural  criticism  there  has  been 
about  the  Council  managing  estates  outside  its 
borders.  The  districts  favoured  have  not  always 
appreciated  these  estates,  which  have  put  on  the 
outside  authorities  the  expense  of  providing  the 
tenants'  children  with  schools;  while  some  in 
London  have  seen  an  objection  in  spending 
money  in  districts  outside  the  boundary.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  housing  can  have  no  geographical 
limits,  and  with  cheap  transit,  tramways,  motors 
and  electric  trains,  the  hope  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  the  future  is  to  spread  out  as  far  and  wide 
as  possible. 

Drainage. — The  public  health  of  a  city  largely 
depends  on  the  efficiency  of  its  drainage  system. 
It  was  the  need  of  dealing  with  main  drainage 
that  called  into  being  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  one  of  the  last  things  it  did  was  to 
start  those  big  underground  rivers  that  take  away 
London's  sewage.  Before  then  the  Thames  was 
little  more  than  a  main  sew-er.  Gradually  it  is 
becoming  a  pure  river,  and  we  may  yet  live  to 
see  swans  floating  down  the  lower  reaches  and 
the  dreams  of  William  Morris  fulfilled. 

The  Council  has  completed  the  sewers,  and  the 
two  great  systems,  one  discharging  in  the  north 
at  Barking,  and  the  other  in  the  south  at  Cross- 
ness, provide  drainage  as  fine  as  is  to  be  found 
in    any   part    of    the    world.     In    spite    of    the 
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difficulty  of  dealing  with  five  millions  of  people 
concentrated  in  one  continuous  urban  area, 
London  has  the  lowest  death-rate  in  the  world 
— 13  per  1000,  against  Berlin  15,  Paris  17  and 
New  York  16,  and  most  of  the  credit  of  this  is 
due  to  the  main  drainage.  Together  the  north 
and  south  sewers  form  290  miles  of  underground 
river.  The  local  sewers  are  constructed  by  the 
various  boroughs,  but  the  County  Council  has  to 
sanction  their  construction  or  alteration  :  thus 
something  very  near  a  common  standard  for 
the  whole  of  London  is  arrived  at. 

Parks. — But  the  most  popular  way  the  Council 
has  of  improving  London's  health  is  through  the 
public  parks.  People  coming  to  London  for  the 
first  time  expect  to  find  it  ai  treeless  city.  But 
though  the  town  goes  on  expanding,  so  many 
parks  have  been  added  that,  except  for  the 
crowded  areas  of  the  East  End,  few  parts  of 
London  are  far  from  a  lung  space.  The  County 
Council  manages  114  open  spaces  with  over  5000 
acres,  nearly  half  of  which  have  been  acquired 
since  it  took  the  work  over  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board. 

Some  of  the  parks  are  outside  London,  such 
as  Marble  Hill  and  Hainault  Forest,  but  the 
outside  districts  could  not  be  expected  to  shoulder 
responsibilities  which  they  could  not  afford,  and 
which  would  be  mainly  utilised  by  London.  It 
is  one  more  example  of  taking  a  large  view  of 
London,  and  if  the  Council  had  refused  to  bear 
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\^By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of''''  Punch." 

"THEY  ORDER  THESE  THINGS  BETTER  IN  FRANCE." 

French  Tourist  (^  Father  Thames).  "  D/S,  DONC,  MON  VIEUX, 
WHEN  DOES  THE  NEXT  BOAT  START  ON  YOUR  BEAUTIFUL 
RIVER?" 

Father  Thames.  "IT  DOESN'T  START.  I  AINT  ALLOWED  TO 
HAVE   ANY    BOATS." 

(Cartoon  from  "  Piiiich,^'  shoiving  the  public  feeling  before  the  L.  C.  C.  started 
a  river  steamer  service. ) 
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the  burden,  many  of  these  lung  spaces  would 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  builder. 

The  Thames. — Many  people  have  liked  to 
regard  the  purified  River  Thames  as  another 
lung  space,  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  lower  reaches 
blowing  up  a  smell  of  the  salt  and  the  ever- 
passing  traffic  of  ships  and  barges  as  a  thing 
of  beauty,  opening  up  the  imagination  and 
inspiring  the  Londoner  w-ith  the  greatness  of  his 
city.  The  steamerless  Thames  became  a  by-word 
and  reproach  :  other  cities  might  have  their  river- 
boats,  but  old  Father  Thames  remained  almost 
unexplored  even  by  the  people  on  the  river 
banks.  And  so  a  great  fleet  of  steamers  was 
launched  amidst  great  enthusiasm  and  general 
acclamation.  But  the  Cockney  is  an  impatient 
person  :  the  boats  did  not  directly  prove  a 
monetary  success,  and  the  Moderate  party 
who  controlled  the  Council  between  1907  and 
1910  disposed  of  the  boats  at  a  great  financial 
loss. 

Improvements. — Broad  streets  are  essential  to 
a  modern  city,  especially  main  arteries  for  traffic. 
Not  only  are  they  wanted  for  rapid  transit  if  the 
population  is  to  spread  out  and  not  be  con- 
gested in  the  centre,  but  if  carts  and  waggons  are 
to  be  delayed,  it  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  trade 
and  a  great  tax  on  industry.  The  larger  the 
city,  the  more  difficult  is  the  problem.  There  is 
ahvays  one  part  in  every  town  where  business 
tends  to  concentrate,  and  when  you  have  seven 
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millions  in  a  continuous  urban  area  radiating 
towards  one  centre,  congestion  is  inevitable. 

But  London  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
without  any  guiding  hand.  Before  1855  ^SLch 
district  was  a  law  unto  itself.  No  vestry  had 
a  thought  of  its  neighbour,  and  London  is  still 
paying  the  penalty  by  having  to  spend  fabulous 
sums  to  clear  a  way  through  the  labyrinth  of 
streets. 

The  County  Council  is  the  authority  for  im- 
provements of  streets  that  are  main  roads,  and 
it  can  help  Borough  Councils  to  make  local 
improvements  provided  they  are  of  sufficient 
importance.  What  are  main  roads  must  always 
be  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  decide;  it  has 
naturally  led  to  considerable  controversy  between 
the  central  and  local  authorities — both  anxious 
to  shift  financial  responsibility. 

The  gross  cost  of  improvements  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  the  County  Councils 
has  been  over  twenty-five  million  pounds  ster- 
ling, but  what  with  the  value  of  surplus  land  the 
net  cost  is  only  fourteen  million  pounds  sterling, 
a  large  amount,  but  considering  the  difficulty  of 
the  problem  and  the  value  of  property  in  central 
London,  not  excessive.  Such  streets  as  Kings- 
way  and  the  widening  of  the  Strand  comes  out 
of  this  fund.  Often  the  Council  has  worked  in 
with  some  improvement  scheme  the  clearance 
of  a  slum.  Under  various  building  acts  the 
Council  has  power  to  regulate  the  width  of  new 
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streets,  and  where  a  building  in  an  old  street 
projects  beyond  the  general  building  line  when 
it  is  rebuilt,  to  secure  that  it  is  set  back. 

Bridges. — Outside  the  City  the  County 
Council  is  the  authority  for  bridges,  and  some 
fourteen  bridges,  three  tunnels  and  a  ferry  link 
up  the  two  sides  of  the  Thames.  London,  con- 
sidering its  Isize,  population,  and  the  central 
position  of  the  river,  is  not  well  provided  with 
bridges,  and  compares  badly  with  other  cities 
in  this  respect.  For  instance,  Paris  has  on  the 
average  one  bridge  across  the  Seine  for  vehicular 
traffic  in  every  600  yards,  while  London,  with 
nearly  double  the  population,  has  only  one 
means  of  crossing  its  river  in  every  2,200  yards. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  funds  of 
the  Bridge  House  Estate  now  monopolised  by 
the  City,  might,  more  profitably,  be  utilised 
further  west. 

Transit. — The  question  of  improvements  is 
intimately  connected  with  transit.  The  County 
Council  is  the  tramway  authority.  The  ordinary 
provincial  municipality  looks  after  both  the  roads 
and  the  tramways.  But  in  London  the  Borough 
Council  manages  the  roads,  and  the  use  of  them 
for  tramways  raises  many  interesting  questions. 
The  local  councils  rate  the  tramway  tracks,  and 
often  make  the  use  of  their  roads  conditional  on 
the  making  of  an  improvement,  while  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  veto  which  Parliament 
has  endowed   them   with,   to   block   a  tramway 
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altogether.  Perhaps  a  crowded  borough  in  the 
north  wants  a  tramway  constructed  to  enable  the 
people  to  get  to  their  work,  but  the  way  is  barred 
by  the  veto  of  a  borough  nearer  the  centre. 
Tramways  I  deal  with  in  the  chapter  treating 
with  the  public  services.  But  a  general  regula- 
tion of  traffic  is  badly  wanted  in  London.  In 
the  provinces  it  is  dealt  with  by  the  municipality 
which  controls  the  police.  Outside  the  City  the 
police  force  is  under  the  Home  Office,  and 
though  the  police  have  some  powers,  there  is  no 
authority  that  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  regulating  traffic.  A  Traffic  Board  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Royal  Commission,  but  there  are 
quite  enough  Boards  in  London,  and  if  it  is  not 
to  be  an  elected  body  responsible  to  the  rate- 
payers, it  will  suggest  ingenious  and  expensive 
schemes  without  the  money  being  forthcoming. 

A  Statutory  Committee  of  the  Central 
Authority,  charged  with  the  duty  of  taking  a 
large  view  of  the  subject,  seems  the  only  way 
to  grapple  with  it. 

Fire. — The  Fire  Brigade  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  advantage  of  a  service  discharged 
centrally.  If  it  had  been  left  to  local  effort, 
London  could  never  have  grappled  with  great 
modern  fires.  The  whole  of  the  stations  are 
linked  up  with  each  other  by  136  lines  of  tele- 
phone, and  the  system  can  be  worked  like  a 
chess-board  from  the  central  office  at  Southwark. 

The  public  safety  from  the  dangers  of  fire  are 
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intimately  connected  with  proper  building  regula- 
tions. The  great  danger  of  a  fire  is  when  the 
building  is  not  properly  constructed,  and  under 
various  powers  secured  through  Parliament,  not 
only  are  proper  means  of  escape  insisted  on,  but 
the  construction  of  all  new  buildings  are  regu- 
lated, and  fireproof  doors  and  floors  insisted  on 
where  necessary.  But  perhaps  where  the  most 
useful  work  in  this  direction  has  been  done  is 
in  theatre  regulations,  and  the  fire-proof  curtain, 
at  one  time  an  object  of  ridicule,  is  now  looked 
upon  by  the  theatre  public  as  a  guarantee  of 
their  safety. 

The  advantage  of  a  common  standard  for  the 
whole  of  London  cannot  be  over-estimated,  while 
the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  law  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  central  body  keep  it  from  the  sus- 
picion of  local  influence. 

I  have  described  briefly  some  of  the  chief 
administrative  functions  of  the  Central  Authority, 
but  there  are  many  small  duties  that  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  such 
as  the  inspection  of  weights  and  measures  and 
administration  of  the  Shops  Act  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Act.  As  the  licensing  authority  for 
music-halls  it  has  done  much  to  improve  their 
tone  and  character,  and  its  refusal  to  grant  drink 
licences  to  any  new  halls  created  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  sound  policy. 

I  have  only  attempted  in  the  barest  outline 
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lo  sketch  the  work  of  the  Council,  and  those  who 
would  study  it  in  detail  can  read  it  in  the  Annual 
Report  issued  by  the  L.C.C. 

Judicial. — Three  statutory  duties,  however, 
must  be  mentioned.  Its  judicial  work  consists 
in  making  provision  for  the  holding  of  Quarter 
Sessons,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
a  Chairman  and  a  deputy  out  of  the  county 
fund. 

The  cost  of  prosecutors  and  witnesses,  not 
only  at  Quarter  Sessions,  but  also  at  Petty 
Sessions  and  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  are 
borne  by  the  county  fund. 

Asylum. — The  County  Council  has  put  on  it 
the  statutory  duty  of  making  provision  for 
lunatics,  and  this  is  part  of  its  work  that  brings 
it  in  direct  contact  with  the  Poor  Law  guardians. 
The  City,  as  previously  explained,  does  the  work 
for  itself.  The  Asylums  Committee  controls  ten 
institutions  which  provide  for  20,000  patients, 
and  the  delicate  duty  of  doing  this  work  has 
meant  the  sacrifice  of  much  time  and  patience  by 
members  of  the  Council,  the  very  nature  of  which 
demanding  as  it  does  privacy,  must  go  on  quite 
unrecognised  by  the  public.  The  finance  of  the 
Asylums  Committee  is  peculiar,  the  Committee 
really  acting  as  the  servant  of  the  guardians; 
but  though  the  Poor  Law  Unions  nominally  pay, 
the  Council  makes  a  grant  of  four  shillings  per 
pauper  lunatic  out  of  the  exchequer  contribution 
account  provided  by  the  State,  the  balance  when 
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not  contributed  by  the  patient's  family,  being 
distributed  evenly  over  the  whole  Metropolis 
through  the  Common  Poor  Fund.  Some  of  this 
work  approximates  very  closely  to  that  done  by 
the  Asylums  Board,  which  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  taking  care  of  the  imbeciles. 

Education. — I  have  kept  far  the  most  im- 
portant service  of  the  Council  to  the  last.  By 
the  Education  Act  of  1903  it  took  over  the  whole 
work  of  London  education  from  the  School 
Board.  A  large  body  of  public  opinion  would 
have  rather  seen  the  work  left  where  it  was,  as 
the  old  Board  had  given  satisfaction  and  was 
generally  popular.  This  Act  of  Parliament  put 
a  gigantic  task  on  the  London  County  Council. 
For  it  not  only  had  to  take  over  the  ordinary 
School  Board  work,  but,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Voluntary  schools,  Church,  Catholic  and  Jewish, 
were  put  on  the  rates. 

The  Council  does  its  work  through  a  Com- 
mittee which,  with  the  aid  of  twelve  co-opted 
members,  delegates  it  out  to  sub-committees. 
Though  the  Committee's  debates  are  open  to  the 
public,  it  reports  to  the  main  body  of  the 
Council.  The  work  covers  so  much  ground  that 
some  have  advocated  that  the  Committee  should 
be  more  self-contained.  One  suggestion  worth 
considering  is  that  each  district  should  elect 
one  man  specifically  for  education,  and  that 
the  Education  Committee  merely  should  sub- 
mit its  budget  once  a  year  for  the  Council  to 
G  2 
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criticise     and     co-ordinate     into     the     general 
finance. 

The   heaviest   duty    is   elementary   education. 
Three  quarters  of  a  million  children  are  educated 
in  the  Council's  own  schools,  of  which  there  are 
well  over  five  hundred.     It  is  a  big  task,  but 
education  in   London  compares  well  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  more  than  satisfies 
the   Board  of   Education's  standard.     Cookery 
and  housewifery  centres  for  girls  and  handicrafts 
centres  for  boys  form  part  of  the  system,  which 
is  modelled  on  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The   importance  of   the  service   and  the   great 
possibilities  for  promotion  it  offers  have  attracted 
to  it  the  best  teachers  in  the  country,  who  are 
imbued  with  a  fine  spirit  of  enthusiasm.     The 
unity  of  London's  education  has  meant  that  the 
poor  districts  have  as  good  schools  as  more  pros- 
perous districts.     The  influence  of  the  school  is 
growing  wider  and  wider  :    it  acts  as  a  great 
civilising  influence.     The  poor  man  coming  to 
London  with  his  family  is  lost  in  the  crowd.    But 
in  the  schools  a  friend  is  found,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  London  are  they  better  appreciated. 
Attendance  is  excellent,  and  the  time  has  long 
gone  by  when  either  the  parent  or  the  child  is 
hostile  to  the  school.    It  should  be  soon  possible 
to  turn  the  Attendance  Officer  on  to  other  work. 
In  the  year   1909-10  the  average  attendance  of 
the  children   on   the   roll   was   over   ninety   per 
cent. 
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The  Care  Committee  has  become  an  important 
adjunct  of  the  school.  The  Necessitous  Chil- 
dren's Act  put  on  the  education  authority  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  no  child  through 
want  of  food  is  unable  to  profit  by  the  education 
provided.  There  was  some  hesitation  to  utilise 
the  rates  for  this  purpose,  but  now  some  fifty 
thousand  children  are  being  fed  out  of  public 
funds.  But  the  number  fluctuates,  and  as 
summer  comes  and  work  improves,  the  parent 
withdraws  the  child  from  the  list.  There  is  no 
better  place  to  discover  poverty  than  the  school. 
The  pinched  face,  the  nervous  twitch  of  the 
mouth  soon  discloses  hunger  and  want,  and  a 
Care  Committee  can  quickly  follow  up  the  case 
and  find  the  cause.  If  it  be  caused  by  deliberate 
neglect,  the  parent  can  be  promptly  dealt  with  : 
meanwhile  the  child  is  fed. 

But  a  no  less  important  agency  in  the  school 
is  the  medical  inspection.  A  highly  trained  staff 
of  officers  has  just  been  organised  for  a  thorough 
inspection,  and  many  a  child's  future  is  being 
saved  by  a  timely  warning.  Medical  treatment 
is  being  organised  as  the  natural  corollary  to 
inspection,  but  the  system  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nose  and  the  throat  are 
being  treated,  and  some  attempt  has  been  made 
to  deal  with  the  teeth.  The  Germans  have  for 
many  years  done  this  work  :  they  realised  that 
the  greatest  national  asset  is  a  healthy  citizen, 
and    the    prompt    treatment    of    disease    in    its 
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infancy  the  surest  way  to  build  up  a  great 
nation.  But  it  is  only  the  last  three  years  that 
London  has  seriously  attempted  to  tackle  this 
problem.  Much  of  this  work  trespasses  on  the 
domain  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  child  could,  in 
the  past,  only  hope  to  get  relief  from  the 
guardians,  but  the  decent  parent  would  pinch 
and  starve  rather  than  touch  the  hated  Poor 
Law. 

Meanwhile,  the  child  suffered,  and  had  to  go 
hungry  to  school.  The  care  of  the  child 
through  the  school  is  making  much  of  the  Poor 
Law  superfluous,  and  will,  before  long,  as  will 
be  shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  make  reform 
inevitable. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  Council  for  the 
education  and  training  in  special  schools  of 
children  certified  as  blind,  deaf,  and  mentally  or 
physically  defective  :  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
these  children  also  would  have  been  left  to  the 
care  of  the  guardians.  One  of  the  useful  results 
of  medical  inspection  has  been  to  disclose  that 
a  number  of  children  are  partially  deaf,  and  it 
is  hoped  by  providing  special  classes  their  hear- 
ing may  be  saved. 

The  provision  of  industrial  schools  forms  part 
of  the  education  system,  and  the  Children's  \ct 
that  gives  power  for  the  Council  to  get  children 
taken  away  from  criminal  parents  comes  in  as 
part  of  this  work. 
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The  public  generally  associate  the  Council 
merely  with  elementary  education,  but  it  is 
responsible  for  the  control  of  the  whole  of 
London  education. 

The  very  size  of  London  should  make  it 
possible  to  have  the  very  best  facilities  for  higher 
education,  as  it  gives  scope  for  specialisation. 
The  Council  awards  each  year  about  1600  junior 
scholarships,  divided  equally  between  boys  and 
girls,  tenable  for  three  years,  and,  in  suitable 
cases,  subject  to  a  further  extension  for  two 
years. 

Secondary  education  is  only  partially  done 
through  the  Council's  own  schools.  So  many 
endowed  schools  had  grown  up  before  a  public 
authority  took  in  hand  secondary  education,  that 
the  Council  only  fills  up  the  gaps  with  its  own 
schools  :  while  it  aids  fifty  endowed  schools,  it 
only  runs  twenty  of  its  own.  The  same  applies 
to  technical  and  trade  schools,  though  here  the 
Council  plays  a  more  prominent  part,  controlling 
entirely  seventeen  institutions  and  aiding  twelve. 
In  addition  to  the  classes  provided  by  these 
schools,  the  Council  provides  for  large  numbers 
in  its  ordinary  schools,  and  in  1910,  124,000  were 
admitted  to  the  Council's  evening  classes.  But 
both  in  its  secondary  and  its  technical  schools, 
the  aim  is  to  co-ordinate  the  system,  and  whether 
the  institutions  are  aided  or  owned,  to  direct 
their  work,  so  that,  while  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict are  considered,  by  division  of  subjects  and 
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specialisation,  London  will  provide  the  finest 
technical  training  in  the  world. 

The  education  fabric  is  now  being  completed 
by  the  organisation  of  a  real  teaching  university 
for  London.  The  scattered  colleges  are  being 
gradually  welded  into  a  real  entity,  and  the 
County  Council,  under  its  powers,  are  so  making 
grants  that  it  is  helping  on  this  unity.  Grants 
are  made  both  to  the  colleges  and  the  university. 
The  great  new  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology  at  South  Kensington,  which  aims  at 
scientific  research  and  the  provision  of  a  kind  of 
London  Charlottenberg,  is  also  financed. 

Such,  in  the  very  briefest  outline,  is  the  work 
of  London's  education.  It  would  provide  an 
attractive  subject  for  a  book,  and  is  quite  beyond 
the  scope  of  a  volume  dealing  with  the  whole  of 
London.  The  importance  of  it  is  hardly  realised. 
Industrially,  it  is  already  starting  to  revolu- 
tionise commercial  London.  The  highly  trained 
men  and  women  that  are  being  turned  out  from 
the  technical  schools  are  creating  many  new 
trades  and  helping  forward  old  ones. 

Meanwhile,  not  many  years  may  see  London 
as  much  a  university  town  as  Paris  or  Berlin, 
and  the  Sorbonne  will  find  a  rival  in  Bloomsbury 
or  Kensington,  where  the  youth  of  all  nations 
will  gather  together  for  the  acquisition  of 
reaming. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

THE   BOROUGH    COUNCILS 

The  Borough  Councils  were  created  as  a 
counter  force  to  the  County  Council :  that  was 
the  spirit  that  inspired  the  Government  which 
made  them ;  they  were  designed,  not  to  complete 
the  municipal  fabric,  but  to  check  the  arrogance 
of  the  central  authority. 

The  City  Corporation  had  always  feared  the 
pretensions  of  the  County  Council,  while  Lord 
Salisbury  looked  upon  the  existence  of  this 
powerful  democratic  body  as  a  danger  to  the 
central  government.  It  was  felt  that  the  creation 
of  these  Municipalities  would  engender  a  local 
municipal  atmosphere. 

That  there  has  been  an  unfortunate  rivalry 
between  the  central  and  local  bodies  is  only  too 
true,  and  what  should  prove  a  useful  partnership 
has  often  resulted  in  an  opposition  that  has  not 
been  for  the  public  good. 

This  is  due  to  a  division  of  authority  :  instead 
of  allocating  work  on  certain  definite  lines,  the 
Legislature  has  been  inclined  to  split  up  duties. 

With  an  area  as  large  as  London  it  is  essential 
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that  there  should  be  strong  local  authorities,  if 
bureaucracy  is  to  be  avoided ;  but  it  is  a  difficult 
task  to  say  exactly  what  is  local  and  what  is 
central  work.  Any  future  reform  must  aim  at 
bringing  harmony  between  the  localities  and  the 
centre. 

By  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1899  London 
is  divided  into  28  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  with 
populations  ranging  from  53,000  in  Stoke  New- 
ington  to  341,000  in  Islington.  The  Councils 
are  elected  triennially  with  a  membership  based 
on  population,  while  the  Councillors  co-opt 
Aldermen  who  hold  office  for  six  years.  The 
Council  is  presided  over  by  a  Mayor,  who  need 
not  necessarily  be  a  member  of  the  Council,  and 
who  holds  office  for  one  year. 

The  Boroughs  absorbed  the  w^ork  of  the 
Vestries,  and  resulted  in  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  the  local  divisions  within 
London. 

All  the  ordinary  municipal  work  of  the  town 
is  done  by  the  Borough.  The  streets  are  paved, 
cleaned  and  lit  by  the  local  Council.  Drainage 
is  inspected  and  refuse  removed  by  the  same 
authority.  The  Borough  Council  is  the  Public 
Health  Authority,  appointing  a  Medical  Officer, 
and  although  his  appointment  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  County  Council  to  which  he  has 
to  report  annually,  yet  he  is  responsible  for  the 
health  of  the  district.  The  local  authority  has 
also  to  ensure  the  purity  of  the  food  supply  and 
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inspect  both  milk  shops  and  bakehouses.  It 
has  many  powers  concurrent  with  the  Central 
Council,  such  as  the  clearance  of  small  insanitary 
areas,  the  provision  of  small  parks  and  the 
making  of  local  street  improvements.  Where 
money  is  involved  the  local  Council  is  generally 
anxious  to  show  that  the  duty  is  a  central  one  : 
this  division  of  responsibility  sometimes  means 
that  the  work  is  not  done  at  all. 

Several  duties  are  optional,  with  the  very 
natural  result  that  there  is  a  great  variation  in 
the  way  they  are  discharged.  For  instance,  with 
regard  to  the  provision  of  libraries  and  baths 
and  washhouses,  one  district  provides  baths  but 
no  books,  and  another  builds  libraries  but  no 
swimming  bath.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  great 
divergence  in  wealth.  Owing  to  their  low  rate- 
able value  and  the  small  amount  brought  in  by 
a  penny  rate,  some  of  the  poorer  districts  are 
forced  to  do  without  many  municipal  amenities. 

The  Borough  Councils  have  the  power  of 
supplying  electricity  within  their  respective 
areas,  and  fifteen  of  them  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  right,  while  the  others  have  pre- 
ferred to  leave  it  to  companies.  Although 
originally  there  was  little  to  be  said  against 
dividing  London  for  the  production  of  electricity, 
in  the  future  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  costly  mistake. 
The  progress  of  science  has  shown  that  the  secret 
of  a  cheap  supply  of  electricity  is  its  production 
in   bulk.     The  very  extent  of   London   should 
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enable  it  to  purchase  its  electricity,  especially  for 
power  purposes,  cheaply,  so  long  as  its  size  is 
taken  advantage  of,  and  some  kind  of  unity 
achieved. 

On  the  whole  the  Borough  Councils  have  done 
their  work  well.  In  any  readjustment  of  London 
government  an  important  place  will  have  to  be 
found  for  them,  and  though  it  may  mean  that 
there  will  be  a  redistribution  of  duties,  their 
responsibilities  must  not  be  less  than  they  are 
now. 


CHAPTER    VII 

POOR   LAW 

Poor  Law  in  London  is  based  on  the  system 
that  prevails  in  the  rest  of  England. 

The  original  unit  of  poor  relief  was  the  parish, 
but  as  it  was  often  too  small  to  be  satisfactory, 
parishes  were  allowed  to  join  together.  The 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  recognised 
these  combinations  by  the  creation  of  "Poor 
Law  Unions,"  which  united  parishes  according 
to  their  population.  Thus  the  word  "Union," 
abhorred  by  the  poor,  has  no  mystic  meaning. 

The  thirty-one  Unions  thus  established  in 
London  still  exist;  their  boundaries  have  not 
been  rectified  to  coincide  with  the  Boroughs 
created  by  the  Act  of  1899,  which  explains  the 
anomaly  that  London  has  more  "Unions"  than 
it  has  boroughs,  and  that  the  ratepayers  are 
often  in  one  district  for  Municipal  and  another 
for  Poor  Law  purposes. 

The  responsible  body  for  each  Union  is  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  which  is  elected  triennially. 
Very  little  interest  is  taken  in  their  election. 
While  in  1909  50  per  cent,  of  the  electors  polled 
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for  the  Borough  Council,  and  in  1910  84  per 
cent,  polled  in  the  Parliamentary  elections  and 
51  per  cent,  for  the  County  Council;  in  the  same 
year  only  21  per  cent,  took  the  trouble  to  record 
their  votes  for  the  Guardians. 

The  Unions  vary  considerably  in  size.  The 
Strand  has  only  a  population  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand to  deal  with,  while  Wandsworth  is  respons- 
ible for  a  population  of  over  half  a  million. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  join  Unions 
for  common  purposes.  One  district  is  formed 
from  the  four  central  London  Unions  of  St. 
Giles,  St.  George,  the  Strand  and  Westminster; 
and  another  district  is  formed  from  the  two  East 
End  Unions  of  Stepney  and  Poplar,  to  deal  with 
the  sick  poor  of  their  respective  areas.  The  work 
is  done  by  committees  formed  from  representa- 
tives of  each  Union,  who  provide  for  and  manage 
infirmaries. 

The  same  thing  is  done  for  Poor  Law  children, 
and  several  Unions  are  joined  together  to  pro- 
vide schools,  the  work  being  done  by  joint 
committees. 

But  the  principal  attempt  at  Union  is  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  This  is  a 
curiously  composite  body,  fifty-five  members 
being  nominees  of  the  Guardians,  while  eighteen 
are  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Its  original  duties  were  to  provide  hospitals  for 
cases  sent  to  them  by  the  Guardians  as  suffering 
from  certain  infectious  diseases,  and  asylums  for 
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imbeciles.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a  Board 
dealing  with  a  large  area  was  able  to  specialise 
and  concentrate  different  diseases  in  separate 
hospitals,  which  meant  not  only  a  saving  in 
money  but  also  a  great  increase  in  efficiency. 
It  proved  such  an  advantage  to  have  the  work 
done  centrally  that  the  duties  have  been  gradu- 
ally extended.  The  Board  now  runs  success- 
fully several  convalescent  homes  for  Poor  Law 
children  recovering  from  illness,  and  it  has  a 
training  ship,  the  Exmouth,  which  is  available 
for  any  boys  the  London  Guardians  like  to  send 
to  it  to  be  trained  for  the  sea,  work  which  could 
not  be  done  properly  by  each  Union  separately. 

The  Asylums  Board  is  another  example  of 
the  weakness  of  the  triple  system  of  London 
government.  The  Board  is  entirely  a  Poor  Law 
authority,  but  its  duties  mainly  deal  with  Public 
Health.  But  the  Borough  Council  is  the  Public 
Health  authority,  and  in  the  course  of  its  work 
has  to  discover  and  deal  wdth  cases  of  infectious 
disease. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  paupers  of  every 
case  that  had  to  be  sent  by  the  local  medical 
officer  to  one  of  the  Board's  Isolation  Hospitals, 
so  legislation  had  to  be  passed  opening  their 
hospitals  to  all  cases,  whether  paupers  or  not,  so 
that  now  people  can  go  to  their  fever  hospitals 
without  having  to  bear  the  hated  stigma  of 
pauperism.  The  question  is  again  arising  over 
the  Insurance  Act.     Are  these  hospitals  to  be 
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available  to  the  great  army  of  Insurers?  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  infirmaries  controlled 
by  the  Guardians  themselves,  and  purely  Poor 
Law  institutions.  The  people  insured  are  not 
only  entitled  to  sick  benefit,  but  proper  medical 
treatment.  If  an  insured  person  cannot  be 
treated  at  home,  and  there  is  no  room  for  him 
in  a  voluntary  hospital,  is  he  to  go  to  the  Poor 
Law  infirmary  ?  Even  if  he  is  allowed  to  enter 
without  incurring  the  pauper  taint  he  will 
naturally  resent  being  sent  to  a  Poor  Law  institu- 
tion. Either  the  infirmaries  and  the  sick  poor 
will  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Poor  Law  authorities,  or  they  will  become  in 
time  a  superfluity.  The  Insurance  Committees 
or  the  central  Public  Health  authority  seem  the 
proper  authority  to  take  them  over. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  here  to  deal  with 
London  Poor  Law.  It  has  been  so  admirably 
done  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor 
Law.  Both  the  Majority  and  Minority  Reports 
insisted  that  nowhere  was  there  greater  need  for 
reform  than  in  London.  The  Majority  Report 
is  worth  quoting  at  length — 

"Whilst  the  general  principles  we  have  laid 
down  as  to  the  future  administration  and  distri- 
bution of  relief  work  apply  with  equal  force  to 
London  as  to  other  parts  of  England,  the  area 
to  be  included  in  the  London  District  and  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  to  be  established  within 
that  area   require   special   attention.     The   case 
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for  the  abolition  of  Boards  of  Guardians  has 
been  more  conclusively  demonstrated  in  London 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Kingdom.  Quite 
independently  of  inquiries  proving  corruption 
and  malversation  in  certain  Unions  we  found 
that  there  was  an  almost  universal  opinion 
amongst  those  acquainted  with  Poor  Law  work 
in  the  Metropolis  that  the  present  system,  based 
on  popular  election  in  a  multiplicity  of  separate 
districts,  does  not,  under  the  conditions  surround- 
ing it,  produce  the  right  class  of  Poor  Law 
administrator,  or  secure  generally  economical 
and  efficient  administration.  That  there  are 
many  capable  and  hardworking  Guardians  in 
London  at  this  moment,  and  that  there  are 
Unions  in  London  well  worked  and  managed,  is 
not  disputed.  But  London  Unions,  as  separate 
and  distinct  organisations,  have  not  been  able 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  Metro- 
polis, and  the  legislation  of  the  last  half-century 
for  the  improvement  of  poor  relief  in  London 
is  based  on  a  recognition  of  this  fact.  The 
characteristic  of  almost  every  statute  effecting 
changes  in  London  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
throwing  fresh  charges  upon  a  common  fund. 
The  variations  of  rateable  value,  as  compared 
with  needs  and  population,  make  it  very  difficult 
to  establish  a  common  standard  of  treatment 
without  an  equalisation  of  expenditure.  An  ex- 
amination into  the  policy,  practice,  scale  of  relief, 
and  cost  of  institutions  shows  a  wide  divergence 
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between  the  different  Unions  and  sometimes 
between  Unions  immediately  adjacent  to  one 
another.  These  differences  exist  whether  the 
Unions  in  contrast  are  rich  or  poor,  in  the  south, 
the  east,  or  the  west ;  neither  locahty,  nor  weaUh, 
nor  poverty  seems  to  have  been  the  main  contri- 
buting cause  of  this  variation  of  treatment  and 
of  poHcy.  An  inquiry  into  the  amount  of  public 
interest  shown  in  the  elections  or  in  the  subse- 
quent policy  of  the  Guardians  gives  little  hope 
that  outside  pressure  is  likely  to  revive  such  in- 
terest so  long  as  the  present  system  prevails.  The 
first  reform  necessary  in  our  judgment  is  the 
total  abolition  of  the  present  Boards  of  Guard- 
ians, and  the  establishment  of  a  unified  London 
for  all  purposes  of  Public  Assistance.  The 
financial  effect  of  such  a  change  would  be  com- 
paratively small,  as  under  the  present  system 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  poor  law 
expenditure  is  not  a  Union  charge.  The  charges 
upon  a  common  poor  fund,  the  disbursements 
made  by  the  County  Council  to  the  separate 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in  the  aggregate 
amount  to  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Poor 
Law  expenditure  in  London.  The  transfer 
of  the  remaining  30  per  cent,  to  a  common  fund 
would,  we  believe,  be  economical  to  London  as 
a  whole." — (P.  607,  par.  27.) 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Commission 
was  appointed  by  the  last  Conservative  Govern- 
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ment  and  that  tlie  members  signing  the  Majority 
had  all  a  leaning  to  that  side  in  politics,  the 
chairman  being  Lord  George  Mamilton,  tliese 
recommendations  come  with  exceptional  force. 

The  Minority  Report  also  advised  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Guardians  :  they  only  differed  as  to 
what  should  be  substituted  in  their  place.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  they  should  both  advise  this 
abolition.  In  no  other  continuous  urban  area  is 
there  so  much  variation  in  wealth  as  in  London. 
m\s  the  capital  city  fashion  plays  a  great  part 
in  the  choice  of  locality  by  the  well-to-do,  with 
the  result  that  wealth  is  concentrated  in  favoured 
districts,  while  the  poor  are  herded  together  in 
other  quarters  of  the  town.  All  the  workings 
of  Common  Poor  Funds  and  County  Grants,  as 
explained  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Rates,  cannot 
adjust  differences  so  great. 

The  absurdity  of  making  each  district  respons- 
ible for  its  own  poor  is  obvious.  Many  workers 
are  employed  in  the  West  End  who  live  in  the 
South  or  North.  Chelsea  turns  out  a  number 
of  poor  people  to  make  way  for  highly  rented, 
fashionable  flats  :  she  gains  in  rateable  value, 
but  the  poor  are  pushed  into  Southwark  and 
Bermondsey,  and  increase  the  poor  rates  in  these 
districts. 

Apart  from  the  variation  in  wealth,  there  is  a 
remarkable  divergence  in  treatment,  as  is  inevit- 
able with  a  large  number  of  independently 
elected  bodies.     One  Board  indulges  in  almost 
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reckless  extravagance  with  regard  to  its  indoor 
paupers,  while  its  next-door  neighbour  insists 
on  a  Spartan  severity  that  is  almost  cruel.  Nor 
is  this  divergence  only  found  as  between  rich 
and  poor  boroughs.  It  especially  applies  to  the 
administration  of  outdoor  relief.  The  White- 
chapel  Union  is  most  reluctant  to  give  outdoor 
relief,  and  makes  entry  into  the  workhouse  a 
condition  upon  receiving  help :  only  one  per 
looo  receives  outdoor  relief.  While  Poplar 
adopts  a  quite  different  policy :  there  29  per 
1000  receive  outdoor  relief. 

So  serious  has  this  divergence  become  in  the 
case  of  the  casual  wards  that  only  this  year  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  had  to  depart  from 
the  principle  of  local  responsibility  and  put  them 
under  the  control  of  the  central  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  The  districts  with  the  indul- 
gent policy  attracted  the  tramp  and  the  habitual 
loafer  and  had  its  wards  full,  while  the  severe 
task-master  saved  the  local  rates  and  shifted 
his  responsibility.  In  spite  of  Parliament  the 
present  Poor  Law  is  being  gradually  under- 
mined. 

I  have  mentioned  how  the  Insurance  Act  is 
likely  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  infirmaries  to 
remain  Poor  Law  institutions.  When  I  dealt 
with  Education  I  showed  how  the  Feeding  of 
Necessitous  Children  Act  and  the  work  of  their 
medical  treatment  is  trespassing  on  the  duties 
of  the  Guardians.     In  spite  of  every  care  taken 
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a  small  percentage,  some  5  per  cent.,  are 
helped  by  both  bodies.  If  it  comes  to  making  a 
choice  1  do  not  think  the  public  will  hesitate 
about  making  the  education  authority  respons- 
ible. Many  people  would  like  to  see  the  Poor 
Law  schools  also  transferred. 

The  old  people  have  largely  been  taken  out  of 
the  Poor  Law  by  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 
The  full  effect  of  the  Act  has  not  been  felt,  as 
once  the  old  people  have  broken  up  their  homes 
they  are  not  likely  to  go  out  and  start  afresh. 
But  with  time  it  must  have  an  appreciable  effect 
on  the  number  of  workhouses  required.  Besides, 
it  is  a  great  departure  from  the  principle  of  local 
parish  responsibility  for  poverty.  Although  the 
cases  are  considered  by  local  sub-committees 
with  local  knowledge,  the  real  responsibility  is 
with  the  central  Pension  Committee,  and,  of 
course,  the  cost  is  not  a  local  charge,  but  is 
found  out  of  national  moneys. 

Two  other  forces  are  telling  against  the  pre- 
sent Poor  Law  system,  not  only  in  London,  but 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Unemploved  Workmen  Act  of  1905  pro- 
vided for  the  setting  up  in  each  Borough  of  a 
Distress  Committee,  composed  partly  of  Guard- 
ians, partly  of  representatives  of  the  Borough 
Council,  and  with  a  certain  number  of  other 
experts.  These  Committees  have  the  duty  of 
trying  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed.  A 
Central  Committee  for  London  has  the  power 
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of  levying  a  halfpenny  rate  for  Works  of  Public 
Utility  to  give  employment  in  periods  of  excep- 
tional distress.  It  can  form  farm  colonies,  or 
aid  specially  selected  cases  to  emigrate.  In 
several  severe  winters  Parliament  has  helped 
this  Central  Unemployed  body  with  money. 

The  Labour  Bureaus  set  up  by  Mr.  Churchill's 
Act,  and  run  by  the  State,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  an  encroachment,  in  the  accepted  sense, 
on  the  domain  of  the  Poor  Law,  except  it  be  by 
a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to 
prevent  poverty  than  to  help  it.  The  Unem- 
ployed Sections  of  the  Insurance  Act  ought  to 
make  a  considerable  inroad  into  the  work  of  the 
Poor  Law. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  say  what  change  there 
will  be  in  Poor  Law.  I  deal  with  that  in  the 
last  chapter.  But  no  institutions  in  London 
are  in  greater  need  of  reform  than  those 
charged  with  the  duty  of  relieving  the  poor. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

A   CHAPTER   ON   FINANCE 

The  Rates.     Uliere  the  Money  Goes 

The  cockney  does  not  show  much  interest  in 
municipal  affairs,  except  for  an  occasional 
grumble  at  the  dirt  of  the  crossings  as  he  hurries 
home  on  a  wet  night,  or  perhaps  a  complaint 
about  the  road  as  the  motor-bus  gives  more  than 
the  usual  jolt. 

But  the  rates  he  does  talk  of.  Rates  are  never 
popular  anywhere,  but  nowhere  are  they  more 
disliked  than  in  London.  The  demand  note 
is  an  unpleasant  quarterly  reminder  of  citizen- 
ship. 

And  the  Londoner  has  good  cause  for  com- 
plaint :  his  town  costs  more  to  govern  than  any 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  provinces.  The  muni- 
cipal service  of  Sheffield  costs  per  head  of  the 
population  only  ;^Ss.  8d.,  Liverpool  45s.  5c/., 
Bristol  435.  6d.,  Manchester  575.,  while  London 
costs  63s.  gd.  per  head.^  I  know  some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  explain  these  figures  away  by 
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pointing  out  tlie  larger  number  of  people  that 
work  in,  who  sleep  out  of  London.  But  the 
same  tendency  is  seen  in  the  provinces.  And 
where  does  the  money  go  ?  Proud  as  he  is  of 
being  a  Londoner,  he  does  not  find  his  streets 
so  much  better  kept,  cleaned,  or  lit,  to  justify  the 
extra  cost. 

One  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  ordinary 
provincial  town  has  a  single  Municipal  Author- 
ity and,  at  most,  three  or  four  Poor  Law  Unions. 
London  has  twenty-eight  Borough  Councils,  a 
City  Corporation,  a  County  Council,  and  thirty- 
one  Boards  of  Guardians.  These  are  elected 
bodies.  Besides,  it  has  three  boards — Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  the  Central  Unemployed 
Board,  and  Water  Board.  The  Police,  in  the 
provinces  managed  by  the  Municipality,  are 
under  the  Home  Office,  but  the  ratepayer  has  to 
pay  up  just  the  same. 

All  these  authorities  have  their  officials,  their 
town  clerks,  surveyors,  architects,  medical 
officers,  official  publications,  public  buildings, 
town  halls.  London  cannot  have  twenty-eight 
town  halls,  thirty-one  Poor  Law  offices,  besides 
palatial  buildings  for  the  City  Corporation,  the 
County  Council  and  the  various  Boards,  without 
having  to  pay  for  them. 

A  large  city  should  score  in  the  salaries  of  its 
chief  officers,  for  a  chief  architect  for  a  city  of 
five  millions  commands  little  more  salary  than 
a  town  with  only  a  million;  and  the  percentage 
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of  the  cost  of  salaries  for  chief  officers  should 
work  out  very  much  less  against  the  general 
expenditure  in  a  big  town  than  in  a  little  town. 
But  if,  as  in  London,  you  have  thirty  sets  of 
chief  officials,  salaries  of  staff  become  a  consider- 
able tax. 

The  expenditure  is  even  worse  than  it  appears 
to  the  ratepayer.  The  mean  rate  does  not  com- 
pare unfavourably  with  other  cities.  Sheffield, 
though  it  spends  so  much  less  per  head  than 
London,  has  a  rate  of  gs.  $d.  against 
London's  75.  6d. 

This  seems  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  higher 
rate  of  expenditure.  But  the  explanation  is 
simple.  London  is  a  wealthy  city,  and  its 
building  sites  are  far  more  valuable;  the  result 
is,  it  provides  a  far  higher  assessable  value  on 
which  to  levy  rates.  Though  the  expenditure 
is  so  much  higher  per  head,  the  rateable  value 
per  head  in  London  is  so  much  higher.  But 
that  is  no  consolation  to  the  London  ratepayer. 
The  high  rateable  value  means  that  his  rent  is 
high  :  that  does  not  benefit  him,  but  is  a  tax 
on  his  industry  that  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the 
ground  landlord.  It  is  no  relief  to  the  West 
End  tradesman  to  tell  him  that  while  he  only 
pays  ys.  6d.  in  the  pound,  a  Manchester  trades- 
man, doing  the  same  business,  pays  85.  3fd.  in 
the  pound.  Though  he  pays  less  in  the  pound 
than  the  Manchester  man,  if  he  is  rented  at 
^300    and    the    provincial    at    ;{i"20o,    he    not 
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only  pays  more  rent,  but  the  rent  being  the 
basis  of  rating  his  total  bill  for  rates  is  far 
heavier. 

And  though  the-mean  rate  for  London  is  low, 
the  burden  does  not  fall  evenly  over  the  whole 
town.  In  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-eight 
boroughs  into  which  London  is  divided,  the 
rate  is  higher  than  the  average.  This  is  not  due 
to  their  greater  extravagance,  but  to  their  lower 
rateable  value,  and  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 
The  valuable  part  of  the  town  is  in  the  centre 
and  the  West  End.  Actually,  over  one-fourth 
of  the  rateable  value  is  in  the  City  of  London 
and  the  City  of  Westminster,  though  out  of  the 
whole  74,000  acres  the  City  only  has  673  acres 
and  Westminster  2,500  acres.  It  is  this  that 
makes  the  problem  so  serious.  The  rate  in  the 
various  districts  varies  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
their  wealth  :  the  poor  districts  have  high  rates 
and  the  rich  districts  low  rates.  And  it  is  in  the 
districts  where  the  population  is  most  crowded 
that  there  is  the  greater  need  for  good  local 
government.  In  the  highly  rented  streets  of 
the  rich  the  occupiers  can  afford  to  see  that  the 
drains  are  good  :  but  in  the  overcrowded  areas 
of  the  East  End  the  only  hope  of  sanitation  is 
a  proper  public  health  service. 

But  the  poor  districts  are  least  able  to  afford 
expenditure.  To  make  this  clear  is  best  shown 
by  comparing  two  boroughs — Westminster  and 
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Poplar.  If  a  penny  rate  is  levied  in  Westminster 
it  brings  in  ;^26,ooo,  while  in  Poplar  the  same 
penny  rate  only  produces  ^3,400.  Yet  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  districts  is  just  about  the  same, 
and  the  area  they  control  not  much  different.  The 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  crowded  courts 
and  alleys  of  Poplar  are  hardly  less  than 
Westminster.  The  extravagance  of  Poplar  has 
become  a  by-word,  but  when  the  actual  expendi- 
ture is  analysed  it  does  not  compare  unfavour- 
ably with  Westminster.  In  the  year  1906-7  the 
Westminster  City  Council  disbursed  out  of 
moneys  falling  on  taxation  ^361,000,  while 
Poplar  Borough  Council  only  spent  ;^  192,000. 

Except  the  City,  Westminster's  rate  of  6s.  "jd. 
is  the  lowest  in  London,  while  Poplar  has  i  is.  ^d. 
the  highest.  But  Westminster  City  Council  heads 
the  list  for  almost  every  service.  It  spends  more 
than  any  other  borough  (always  excluding  the 
City  of  London)  on  maintaining  and  improving 
its  roads,  on  both  cleaning  and  lighting  them, 
on  removing  and  destroying  dust,  on  baths  and 
washhouses  (though  it  has  few  poor),  and  not 
least  in  salaries  of  staff.  In  Poor  Law,  of 
course,  it  seems  to  be  economical.  But  com- 
paratively Westminster  has  no  poor.  The 
working  classes  have  been  elbowed  out  to  make 
room  for  offices,  shops  and  the  mansions  of  the 
rich.  This  very  process  increases  the  poverty 
in  the  poorer  districts.    While  the  population  of 
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Westminster  steadily  declines,  that  of  Lambeth, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  goes  up;  West- 
minster and  the  rich  districts  push  out  their 
poor  into  the  boroughs  without  the  money  to 
deal  with  them. 

Parliament  has  long  recognised  these  anom- 
alies, and  has  tried  to  redress  them  by  adjust- 
ments. But  the  dififerences  are  so  marked  that 
no  mere  equalisation  can  rectify  them.  Although 
70  per  cent,  of  the  Poor  Law  is  already  equalised, 
and  a  sixpenny  equalisation  fund  is  levied  for 
borough  purposes,  and  the  most  expensive 
services,  such  as  education,  are  administered 
centrally  and  the  rate  levied  evenly  over  the 
whole,  the  rates  still  vary  from  6s.  $d.  to  ii5.  ^d. 

If  the  classes  of  population  were  fairly  evenly 
distributed  over  the  Metropolis,  and  the  value 
of  land  did  not  vary  so  much,  the  present  system 
would  work  fairly;  but  the  discrepancies  are  too 
great.  The  low  nominal  rate  in  Westminster 
actually  begets  extravagance :  the  rate  in  the 
pound  being  low,  the  local  authority  naturally 
is  inclined  to  fling  the  money  about  and  indulge 
in  expenditure  it  could  very  well  do  without ; 
while  the  high  rate  in  the  poor  district  forces 
on  economy,  and  services  are  dispensed  with 
that  can  ill  be  spared. 

London's  finance  is  hard  to  understand  :  the 
number  of  authorities  that  draw  on  the  rates, 
the    attempts    to   equalise    burdens,    the    grants 
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from  the  Exchequer,  all  add  to  the  general  con- 
fusion. The  demand  note  does  attempt  to  ex- 
plain, but  it  does  not  show  the  various  grants 
in  aid  and  the  real  expenditure  is  concealed. 

The  rating  authority  is  the  Borough  Council : 
it  makes  the  assessment  and  levies  the  rate  on 
the  occupier  of  premises,  or  on  the  landlord 
where  he  is  himself  responsible  for  the  rates. 
The  Borough  Council  issues  the  demand  note 
and  collects  the  money,  but  for  only  is.  4J.  in 
the  pound  out  of  London's  ys.  6d.  rate  are  the 
boroughs  collectively  responsible.  But  this 
figure  does  not  represent  anything  like  the  posi- 
tion in  any  particular  borough,  because  of  the 
variation  in  values.  This  is  adjusted  by  an 
equalisation  charge  of  sixpence  levied  centrally; 
but  this,  while  it  increases  the  confusion,  goes 
very  little  way  towards  equalising  burdens. 
The  other  local  rate  is  for  Poor  Law  expendi- 
ture, for  which  the  Guardians  are  responsible; 
but,  owing  to  the  attempts  at  equalisation,  only 
a  small  part  of  this  appears  as  a  local  charge ; 
though  the  money  is  spent  by  each  district,  the 
greater  part  of  it  becomes  a  central  charge,  and 
in  various  ways  is  distributed  evenly  over  the 
Metropolis. 

The  chief  of  these  centralising  instruments  is 
the  Common  Poor  Fund,  instituted  in  1867,  and 
administered  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Certain   duties   have   been   made   chargeable   to 
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this  fund,  which  is  raised  by  a  rale  levied  over 
the  whole  of  London.  The  poor  districts  lind 
themselves  in  credit  by  this  means,  as  their  ex- 
penditure exceeds  what  the  rate  brings  in,  levied 
as  it  is  on  a  low  rateable  value,  while  the  rich 
districts  have  an  adverse  balance,  the  number  of 
their  poor  being  small  and  the  rateable  value 
very  high. 

The  second  way  the  expenditure  of  the  Guard- 
ians is  centralised  is  by  the  grants  from  the 
County  Council  for  indoor  paupers  and  lunatics 
— grants  amounting  to  over  half  a  million 
sterling. 

The  third  way  the  cost  of  Poor  Law  is  central- 
ised is  through  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
that  acts  as  the  servant  of  the  Guardians  and 
discharges  for  ihem  certain  common  duties. 
The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  patients  is 
debited  to  the  Guardians  who  send  them,  but 
they,  in  turn,  charge  it  to  the  Common  Poor 
Fund,  the  working  of  which  I  have  explained. 
But  the  cost  of  buildings  and  the  salaries 
of  staff  are  apportioned  amongst  the  various 
parishes  on  the  basis  of  rateable  value. 

When  all  these  credits  and  adjustments  are 
added  together  there  is  only  30  per  cent.,  or 
less  than  one-third,  of  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  Guardians  raised  as  a  local  rate.  So  great 
is  the  poverty  of  the  districts  that  contain  the 
poor  that,  in  spite  of  these  adjustments,  the  Poor 
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Rate  ranges  from  25.  6d.  in  Poplar  and  is.  yd. 
in  St.  George  in  the  East,  to  ^^d,  in  Kensington, 
and  3^J.  in  Ilampstead.  Even  tlie  central  rates 
by  no  means  represent  the  true  expenditure  on 
services,  for  here,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  the  Stale  intervenes  with  grants  in  aid, 
many  of  which  are  made  in  little  relation  to 
services  and  do  not  help  towards  clearness.  In 
the  year  1908-9  the  London  County  Council 
received  from  the  State  one  and  a  half  million 
pounds  towards  education.  Out  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Exchequer  Grant  the  County 
Council  receives  another  half  a  million,  but  the 
bulk  of  this  goes  towards  paying  for  certain 
local  services  carried  out  by  the  Guardians  and 
the  Boroughs.  For  instance,  half  the  salaries  of 
the  Boroughs'  medical  officers  come  out  of  this 
amount.  Lastly,  the  state  finds  ;^8oo,ooo  to- 
wards the  cost  of  the  police  and  the  police 
magistrates. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  rate-paper,  but  the  finance  is  far  too  complex 
to  allow  of  clear  explanation.  If  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said  against  it,  Municipal 
London  stands  condemned  by  its  finance.  No 
form  of  government  can  be  satisfactory  that 
depends  on  such  complex  bookkeeping.  I  will 
now  set  out  briefly,  ignoring  local  divisions, 
how  the  average  rate  is  made  up  for  London  as 
a  whole — 
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.xpcnditurc  borne  Lcntrally. 

1909   10 
d. 

County  Rate  General  .     .     . 

17 

„           „     Education    .     . 

1975 

Police  Rate 

550 

Asylums  Board 

Common  Charges     .     .     . 

5-25 

Unemployed  Board      .     .     . 

■25 

Average    for    London     (In- 

s.   d. 

cluding  Collection) 

4  311 

Common  Poor  Fund    .     .     . 

970 

Equalisation  Fund  .... 

642 

5  723 

'.xpc7tditurc  borne  locally. 

Poor  Law  Guardians 

s.  d 

Gross  Rate 

1   102 

Deduct  :— 

d. 

County  Grants      .     .     . 

•     378 

Common  Poor  Fund     . 

.  10-82 

1      2*6 

Net  Poor  Rate  borne  locally    .  7*6 

Borough  Council  s.   d. 

Expenses i   1089 

Deduct  : —  d. 

County  Grants      .     .     .     '24 
Equalisation 

Fund 729 

753 

I  336 

I   io'96 


Total  Average  Rate  7    6' 19 

These  figures  are  comparatively  clear,  but 
they  do  not  much  help  a  London  ratepayer  to 
understand  the  rate  in  the  borough  he  lives  in. 
Before  he  has  a  right  to  complain  of  a  high 
rale,  he  must  find  out — 
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(i)  What  is  the  rateable  vaUie  of  his  borough 
and  what  a  penny  rate  brings  in. 

(2)  What  is  the  population  and  area  to  be 
dealt  with. 

(3)  What  help  the  borough  gets  (if  any)  from 
the  equalisation  charge. 

(4)  What  help  the  Guardians  get  from  the 
Common  Poor  Fund. 

(5)  What  is  the  actual  expenditure  on  the 
various  local  services  as  compared  with  other 
districts. 

London  can  never  hope  for  really  sound 
administration  till  it  has  something  very  near 
financial  unity,  both  in  order  that  the  people 
who  have  to  pay  can  understand  what  they  are 
paying  for,  and  so  that  the  poor  districts 
can  have  some  chance  of  sound  administration 
without  an  excessive  rate. 

I  know  some  w'ould  like  to  see  a  mere  ex- 
pansion of  the  various  equalisation  funds,  but 
this  would  still  further  add  to  the  confusion,  and 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  some  districts  would 
get  almost  all  their  expenditure  provided  from 
outside,  over  which  the  contributing  boroughs 
would  have  no  share  in  the  control. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  tow-ards 
financial  unity  in  the  matter  of  the  municipal 
debt.  Not  only  is  the  County  Council  the  sanc- 
tioning authority  for  most  of  the  capital  expen- 
diture of  the  local  authorities,  but  they  are 
encouraged  to  borrow  from  the  central  authority  : 
I 
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90  per  cent,  of  the  loans  of  the  Borough 
Councils  and  Boards  of  Guardians  have  been 
obtained  from  the  County  Council,  whose  con- 
soHdated  stock  they  form  part  of.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  is  obvious.  If  each  local  authority 
was  on  its  own,  it  would  have  to  pay  exorbitant 
rates  for  its  loans,  while  a  great  number  of  debts 
would  injure  London's  credit  in  the  money 
market  and  depreciate  its  stock.  The  total 
gross  debt  of  the  London  County  Council  was 
^,'82,000,000.  But  of  this  ;^ 1 7,750,000  was  for 
loans  to  the  local  bodies,  while  of  the  balance 
;{^6,5oo,ooo  was  provided  for  by  the  Sinking 
Fund  and  over  ;^7,ooo,ooo  was  covered  by  the 
value  of  the  surplus  land  approved  by  the 
Treasury  as  an  asset  against  debt.  This  left 
the  London  County  Council  with  a  net  debt  of 
;^5o,i48,538  in  1909-10. 

The  Water  Board  is  the  only  other  large 
borrower,  with  a  net  debt  in  1909  of  ^39,247,000 
as  London's  rateable  proportion.  But  the  public 
debt  of  London  is  by  no  means  entirisly  a  charge 
on  the  rates.  Taking  the  borrowings  of  the 
Borough  Councils  first,  nearly  ;^5, 500,000  is 
for  the  supply  of  electricity,  and  when  the 
various  electricity  undertakings  are  taken  to- 
gether, they  are  almost  self-supporting;  over 
;^6oo,ooo  is  invested  in  dwellings  for  the  work- 
ing classes,  the  rents  of  which  cover  the  interest 
and  loan  charges.  ;^8,ooo,ooo  of  the  County 
Council  borrowings  is  invested  in  tramways,  the 
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takings  from  which  not  only  pay  interest,  but 
provide  a  fund  to  wipe  out  the  debt  in  twenty- 
five  years.  Working-class  dwellings  also 
account  for  another  ;^2, 500,000.  In  other  words, 
including  the  Water  Board,  ;^56,ooo,ooo  of 
London's  debt  is  not  a  charge  on  the  rates,  but 
the  interest  is  found  out  of  the  profits  of 
municipal  trading. 

But  I  refer  to  the  debt  especially  because  of 
the  advantage  it  shows  of  unity  in  finance.  If 
each  Borough  and  Board  of  Guardians  made  its 
own  arrangements  for  borrowing,  we  should 
have  had  financial  chaos.  The  same  principle 
might  be  applied  to  the  rates.  If  this  were  done, 
while  reasonable  autonomy  would  be  allowed 
for  expenditure,  the  requirements  of  each  dis- 
trict could  be  submitted  in  certain  defined  lines 
to  the  central  body,  who  would  raise  the  money 
by  one  common  rate  levied  over  the  whole 
Metropolis.  If  any  of  the  expenditure  was  dis- 
allowed by  the  central  authority,  the  local  body 
would  have  to  be  allowed  the  right  to  raise  the 
money  by  a  special  rate  on  its  own  area.  Or, 
alternatively,  there  would  have  to  be  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  But 
the  advantage  of  one  common  rate  for  the  w  hole 
of  London  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Apart 
from  the  advantage  of  burdens  falling  evenly 
on  rich  and  poor  districts  alike,  it  will  bring 
about  something  like  a  common  standard  of 
efficiency.  Instead  of  the  variation  in  the 
1  2 
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condition  of  the  streets  between  borough  and 
borough,  something  approximating  equaUty  will 
be  attained.  I  deal  with  this  further  in  my 
chapter  on  London  Reform. 

One  change  of  considerable  importance  will 
follow.  At  present  each  district  makes  its  own 
assessment  or  valuation  for  rating  purposes. 
One  borough  may  pursue  the  line  of  keeping 
its  assessment  as  low  as  possible.  This  does  not 
affect  charges  borne  locally  :  it  merely  means 
an  increase  of  the  rate  for  local  purposes.  But 
it  does  mean  a  substantial  difference  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  central  charges  and  the  allocation 
of  equalisation  funds.  If  a  local  assessment 
committee  lean  tow^ards  a  low  valuation,  that 
borough  escapes  its  proper  share  of  central 
charges.  It  is  true  the  County  Council  has 
powers  of  objection  and  appeal,  but  they  can  in 
no  way  meet  the  great  variation  in  policy  which 
must  inevitably  exist  when  the  work  is  dis- 
charged by  a  large  number  of  independent  com- 
mittees. Though  the  localities  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  work,  there  should  be  one  common 
basis  of  assessment  throughout  the  Metropolis. 

Valuation  naturally  leads  up  to  the  question 
of  the  rating  of  site  values.  Almost  every  pro- 
vincial town  of  importance  has  declared  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  the  separate  rating 
of  ground  values.  The  Town  Councils  of  both 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  have  constantly  asked 
for  legislation  to  make  the  site  value  the  basis 
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of  rating,  lliough  both  these  towns  are  rather 
regarded  as  Conservative  cities.  Recently  Glas- 
gow petitioned  Parliament  for  the  right  to  use 
the  new  Valuation  of  Land,  initiated  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  for  rating  purposes.  Certainly 
the  completion  of  the  valuation  will  remove  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  new  form  of  rating. 

The  question  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
present  system  of  rating  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  book  on  London ;  but  nowhere  does  the 
problem  present  more  possibilities.  Through- 
out the  whole  country  the  basis  of  local  govern- 
ment is  that  the  occupier  of  premises  finds  the 
money,  and  their  position  is  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  his  power  of  contribution.  But  though 
much  can  be  said  in  favour  of  place  of  abode 
being  taken  as  an  indication  of  ability  to  pay, 
place  of  business  is  far  from  a  sound  guide.  A 
doctor  has  to  live  in  Harley  Street  if  he  wishes 
to  specialise  :  he  is  mulcted  in  a  heavy  rent  for 
his  central  position,  and  the  fact  of  his  high 
rent  is  taken  by  our  rating  system  to  be  proof 
of  his  power  to  pay  high  rates. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  small  Bond  Street  trades- 
man. Meanwhile  the  ground  landlord,  who 
levies  an  enormous  fine  on  industry  by  his  rent- 
charge,  contributes  nothing  to  the  rates ;  but  if 
it  were  not  for  the  rate  expenditure,  i.  e.  the 
lighting,  cleaning  and  maintenance  of  roads, 
his  property  would  have  little  value.  The  pre- 
sent   system    discourages    the    development    of 
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land.  Owners  are  stopped  from  rebuilding  their 
properties  because  rates  are  levied  on  improve- 
ments. 

The  high  price  of  land  is  a  serious  factor  in 
London  government  in  another  way.  Land, 
when  it  is  wanted  for  public  purposes,  is  always 
expensive,  but  nowhere  more  than  in  London. 
And  in  the  provision  of  schools  it  has  either 
meant  the  cramping  of  the  playgrounds  or  the 
payment  of  a  very  heavy  price.  I  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  greater  cost  of  London 
government  compared  with  that  of  provincial 
towns.  The  price  of  land  is  a  contributory 
cause,  and  certainly  goes  far  to  explain  the 
greater  cost  of  education. 

But  the  first  step  in  financial  reform  is  to 
simplify  accounts  and  to  make  the  rate-papers 
intelligible.  This  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  spending 
authorities  and  something  very  near  to  the 
centralisation  of  finance. 

That  is  London's  crying  need.  Other  reforms 
will  form  part  of  the  general  legislation  of  the 
whole  country.  While  other  municipalities  have 
their  difficulties,  London's  are  accentuated  by 
the  number  of  rating  authorities  and  the  various 
bodies  entitled  to  draw  on  the  rates  for  revenue. 
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THE   PUBLIC   SERVICES 

Water,  Gas,  Electricity,  Transit,  Markets 

The  public  services  provide  commodities 
which  in  tiieir  nature  are  necessary  to  modern 
municipal  life,  and  which,  to  be  done  properly, 
must  be  monopolies.  Water,  gas,  electricity, 
markets  and  tramways  are  the  most  striking 
examples  :  in  the  provinces  such  services  have 
been  worked  by  the  municipalities  themselves 
for  half  a  centur}',  but  the  divided  character  of 
London  government  has  meant  that  these  neces- 
saries have  been  exploited  by  private  companies. 

Water 

The  most  important  municipal  necessity  is 
good  water.  The  first  attempt  to  provide  a 
proper  public  supply  in  London  dates  back  to 
1236,  when  the  City  got  powers  to  make  conduits 
to  take  water  from  Tyburn  to  the  City  "for  the 
profit  of  the  City  and  the  good  of  the  whole 
realm  thither  repairing,  to  wit,  for  the  poor  to 
drink  and  the  rich  to  dress  their  meat." 

From  time  to  time  other  conduits  were 
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constructed,  but  no  charge  was  made  for  the  use 
of  water  for  ordinary  household  purposes.  It 
was  not  till  1580  that  there  was  any  idea  of  turn- 
ing to  profit  the  need  of  the  community  for  good 
water.  In  that  year  an  ingenious  device  for 
utilising  wheels  worked  by  the  rushing  waters 
through  the  arches  of  London  Bridge  was 
invented  by  a  Dutchman  :  he  was  granted  the 
monopoly  of  so  pumping  up  water  to  the  higher 
levels. 

By  1606  the  demands  of  London  for  water  so 
increased  that  Parliament  granted  to  the  City 
Corporation  the  power  of  taking  water  from  the 
springs  in  the  county  of  Hertford.  Instead  of 
the  Corporation  exercising  these  powers  them- 
selves, they  granted  them,  by  deed,  to  one  Hugh 
Myddelton,  who  inaugurated  the  system  known 
as  the  New  River.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1723 
that  a  series  of  waterworks  along  the  banks  of 
the  River  Thames  was  set  up.  From  that  time 
on,  for  a  hundred  years,  charter  after  charter  was 
given  to  various  companies  with  powers  over  ill- 
defined  and  often  conflicting  areas.  Parliament 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  granting  monopolies, 
but  looked  rather  to  competition  to  protect  the 
public  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  The  com- 
panies concerned,  however,  found  competition 
both  wasteful  and  unprofitable;  by  1821  this  one 
protection  to  the  public  had  been  eliminated  by 
working  arrangements  and  the  division  of  terri- 
tories between  the  various  companies. 
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So  serious  were  the  complaints  that  a  series  of 
commissions  and  committees  were  appointed. 
Ravages  of  cholera  made  the  question  acute, 
and  in  1851  Sir  George  Grey  brought  in  a 
Government  measure  to  hand  over  the  water 
companies'  works  to  a  Board,  but  the  Bill  never 
got  beyond  its  second  reading.  In  1852  some- 
thing was  done  to  regulate  the  quality  of  the 
supply  by  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  which  pro- 
hibited drawing  w^ater  below  Teddington  Lock. 
There  were  many  other  regulations  in  the  Act, 
but  they  were  not  stringent  enough  to  be 
eflfective,  so  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  report  on  the  whole  subject  of  a  proper  supply 
of  water  for  London.  The  Commission  declared 
"that  no  trading  company  could  be  permitted  to 
levy  or  expend  .  .  .  rates,  that  therefore  the  future 
control  over  water  supply  should  be  entrusted  to 
a  responsible  public  body  with  powers  conferred 
on  them  for  the  purchase  and  extension  of  exist- 
ing works."  This  Commission  was  presided 
over  b}'  no  less  a  person  than  the  Duke  of 
Richmond;  nothwithstanding,  nothing  serious 
was  done  to  carry  out  its  recommendations.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  presided  over  a  committee  in 
1880,  which  reported  that  it  was  "expedient  that 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  Metropolis  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  some  public  body  " ; 
and  yet,  when  the  London  County  Council  came 
into  existence  in  1889,  the  companies  still  reigned 
supreme  in  London. 
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So  serious  did  the  matter  become,  that  in  1891 
we  actually  have  the  County  Council  and  the 
City  Corporation  coming  together  and  devising  a 
scheme  for  joint  action ;  but  the  Bill  thus  pro- 
moted did  not  get  through  the  Select  Committee 
of  Parliament. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Ridley  presided  over  a  Com- 
mittee of  Parliament  which  advised  that  the 
London  County  Council  should  become  the 
responsible  water  authority,  and  should  be 
empowered  to  promote  legislation  to  purchase, 
either  by  themselves  or  in  conjunction  with  out- 
side persons,  the  company  undertakings.  The 
County  Council,  however,  objected  to  some  of 
the  vital  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
especially  to  the  provision  that  the  Council,  "if 
constituted  the  water  authority,  should  be 
required  to  purchase  the  undertakings  of  the 
eight  water  companies  by  agreement,  or  failing 
agreement,  by  arbitration."  On  the  other  hand, 
they  endorsed  the  recommendations  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  Committee,  that  the  com- 
panies should  be  acquired  "if  the  same  could 
be  obtained  on  fair,  reasonable  terms."  The 
Council  further  contended  that  the  price  should 
not  depend  merely  "on  past  dividends  or  on 
Stock  Exchange  values,  but  on  the  true  value  of 
the  undertaking,  having  regard  to  its  legal  posi- 
tion and  liabilities,  to  the  condition  of  the 
property  and  of  its  ability  to  supply  future 
wants." 
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For  ten  years  the  settlement  of  the  question 
was  delayed.  Bills  were  promoted  by  the 
Council,  conferences  were  held,  and  commissions 
of  inquiry  appointed  :  what  was  apparently  a 
simple,  straightforward  problem  Parliament 
seemed  incapable  of  solving.  Their  main 
desire  appeared  to  be  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  shareholders,  while  London's  municipal 
authority  wanted  to  get  a  municipal  supply  at 
its  market  value.  It  was  not  till  1902  that 
legislation  was  placed  on  the  Statute  Book.  The 
Bill  received  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
County  Council :  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
was  objected  to  as  cumbersome  and  independent 
of  proper  public  control  :  the  financial  pro- 
visions were  considered  far  too  favourable  to  the 
companies,  who  had  had  inserted  into  the 
original  Bill  amendments  providing  that  the 
value  of  the  undertakings  should  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  Land  Clauses  Consolidation 
Acts,  and  also  for  compensation  to  the  directors 
for  loss  of  office.  London  had  to  pay  heavily 
for  its  water,  mainly  because  of  the  senseless 
delay  by  Parliament  in  deciding  on  the  method 
of  municipalisation.  When  the  Stock  Exchange 
got  possession  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
did  intend  to  create  some  kind  of  ownership,  the 
value  of  the  shares  was  enhanced,  and  the  public 
had  to  pay  accordingly.  Far  more  was  paid  for 
the  undertakings  than  they  were  worth  to  the 
communitv ;  London  is  saddled  for  all  time  with 
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an  expensive  water  system  :  expensive,  not  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  construction,  but  because  of 
the  high  price  paid  for  compulsory  purchase. 

The  Board  consists  of  representatives  of  the 
London  County  Council  and  all  the  adjoining 
counties,  representatives  of  all  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils,  City  Corporation,  and  by  a 
joint  committee  representing  Urban  District 
Councils;  by  this  means  a  composite  body  of 
sixty-six  was  created.  Should  the  charges  it  is 
empowered  to  levy  prove  insufficient,  it  can  levy 
a  rate,  and  so  large  has  had  to  be  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Board  in  bringing  the  water  system 
up  to  date,  that  there  is  every  possibility  of  that 
rate  having  soon  to  be  levied.  The  public  is  now 
inclined  to  speak  disparagingly  of  this  municipal 
undertaking,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
their  finances  were  handicapped  by  having  to 
take  over  a  system  at  far  more  than  it  was  worth. 
So  long  as  it  is  elected  by  indirect  methods,  and 
represents  so  many  varied  authorities,  it  can  in 
no  sense  pretend  to  be  in  touch  with  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  public  it  caters  for. 

Gas 

The  history  of  London's  gas  supply  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  London's 
services.  Starting  in  1810,  the  present  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company  was  the  first  to  receive 
powers,  but   in    1830  other  companies  received 
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similar  rights.  As  the  use  of  gas  became  general 
some  regulation  was  necessary,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  define  the  respective  areas  of  the 
different  companies,  in  order  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer, and  regulate  the  price.  But  the  com- 
panies strenuously  opposed  Government  inter- 
ference with  their  methods  of  business  as  an 
infringement  on  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 
Parliament  took  the  only  other  alternative,  and 
threw  open  the  supply  to  competition.  For 
twenty  years  after  1830  the  public  obtained 
its  gas  supply  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  it  paid  dearly 
for  this  privilege.  When  the  streets  were  not 
dug  up  for  water  they  were  for  gas.  At  the  same 
time  the  cut-throat  competition  of  the  various 
companies  made  a  disastrous  inroad  into  their 
profits.  And,  as  experience  shows  is  always  the 
case  when  attempts  are  made  to  supply  public 
services  by  concessions,  by  1850  we  find  w^orking 
agreements  being  made  between  the  competing 
companies  to  confine  their  operations.  These 
arrangements  proved  so  profitable  to  the  com- 
panies that  they  became  general,  with  the  natural 
result  that  prices  rose.  The  companies  divided 
up  London  between  them,  and  by  1857  they  were 
refusing  to  submit  competitive  prices  for  street 
lighting.  Not  only  were  the  prices  high,  but 
the  quality  was  poor.  There  was  no  central 
authority  to  speak  for  London,  and  the  com- 
panies successfully  resisted,  with  the  help  of 
their  gigantic  funds,  every  attempt  to  regulate 
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their  supply.  A  Bill  was  passed  in  i860  intro- 
ducing the  principle  of  the  price  of  gas  varying 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  dividend.  But  the  Bill 
was  so  amended  and  altered  in  committee 
through  the  efforts  of  the  companies,  which  the 
want  of  any  central  body  to  speak  for  the  con- 
sumer made  it  difficult  to  counteract,  that  by  the 
time  it  became  law  it  offered  little  protection  to 
the  public.  The  new  Act  really  helped  the  com- 
panies, as  it  recognised  the  working  arrangement 
and  legalised  their  monopolies.  Dissatisfaction 
with  the  legislation  of  i860  was  general,  and 
several  Parliamentary  Committees  reported  in 
favour  of  its  amendment.  But  every  attempt 
to  amend  the  law  was  met  by  the  strenuous  oppo- 
sition of  the  companies.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  a 
Conservative  Government,  introduced  in  1867  a 
moderate  amending  measure,  but  so  violently 
was  it  attacked  by  the  companies  concerned 
that  the  articles  written  about  Mr.  Asquith's 
Licensing  Bill  seem  colourless  in  comparison. 
Meanwhile  the  discontent  of  the  consuming 
public  was  growing,  and  so  strong  was  it  in 
1866  that  the  City  Corporation  had  a  Bill 
introduced  in  that  .year  asking  for  powers  to 
supply  its  own  gas,  and  though  nothing  came 
of  this  Bill  they  did  get  an  effective  measure 
through  in  186S.  Its  operation,  however,  was 
confined  to  the  City  area. 

The  rest  of  London  gas  legislation  took  the 
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form  of  private  Acts  promoted  by  the  companies 
themselves;  but  Parliament  insisted,  in  every 
concession  granted  them,  upon  the  insertion  of 
clauses  making  the  dividend  vary  inversely  to 
the  price  of  gas,  and  upon  proper  provision 
being  made  for  the  testing  of  its  quality.  This 
is  the  basis  of  London's  gas  supply  at  present. 

The  competition  of  electricity  has  meant  that 
this  monopoly  has  not  been  so  dangerous  as  it 
at  one  time  threatened  to  become;  the  regula- 
tion of  dividends  by  price  has  been  a  protection 
to  the  public,  but  large  profits  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  shareholders  which  might  otherwise 
have  belonged  to  the  municipality  or  been 
uiilised  to  still  further  lower  the  price  of  gas. 

Electricity 

Parliament  had  learnt  a  lesson  by  its  experi- 
ence with  water  and  gas.  When  the  progress  of 
invention  made  it  necessary  to  initiate  legislation 
for  electricity,  every  provision  was  made  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest. 

The  first  Act  dates  back  to  1882,  and  empowers 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  grant  a  provisional  order 
to  either  a  local  authority  or  a  company  to 
supply  electricity,  the  order  being  conditional 
on  the  approval  of  Parliament.  But  so  anxious 
w^as  Parliament  to  prevent  the  repetition  with 
electricity  of  what  had  happened  with  the  other 
services,   that  it  gave  the   local  authorities  the 
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right  of  buying  out  a  company  after  only  twenty- 
one  years.  This  period  was  too  short  to  make 
it  worth  while  for  a  company  to  initiate  an 
undertaking,  and  in  1888  it  was  extended  to 
forty-two  years.  Care  was  taken,  however,  to 
provide  that  the  public  is  only  to  pay  for  the 
actual  value  of  the  plant :  nor  does  the  law  allow 
anything  to  be  paid  to  compensate  the  share- 
holders for  compulsory  purchase  or  loss  of 
profits. 

In  the  provinces  most  of  the  municipalities 
applied  for  powers  to  run  their  own  generating 
stations.  But  in  London  the  old  vestries  were 
the  authorities,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that 
they  were  generally  willing  to  leave  the  work 
to  private  enterprise.  With  the  creation  of 
Borough  Councils  more  municipal  plants  were 
put  down:  now  fifteen  boroughs  run  their  own 
supply.  F'ourteen  companies  supply  the  rest  of 
London.  Most  of  the  borough  municipal  works 
are  a  success,  though  the  areas  are  so  confined 
that  it  was  inevitable  that  some  should  not  plan 
out  well.  In  electricity,  as  in  so  many  other 
matters,  the  policy  of  ignoring  the  unity  of 
London  is  likely  to  prove  most  expensive.  Not 
that  Parliament  can  be  blamed.  When  the 
vestries  were  made  the  units,  electricity  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  Government  was  supported  by  its 
experts  in  encouraging  the  creation  of  many 
generating  stations.  But  the  progress  of  elec- 
trical science  has  been  rapid;  it  has  been  mani- 
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festly  proved  that  the  larger  the  generating 
station  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  power 
that  can  be  disposed  of,  the  less  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. London,  therefore,  offers  infinite  possi- 
bilities for  cheap  electricity.  Accepting  the  law 
of  diminishing  costs  with  increasing  supply, 
London,  the  largest  urban  area  in  the  world, 
should  provide  unlimited  scope  for  economic 
production. 

By  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  elec- 
tricity had  become  an  important  element  in 
industry,  but  early  legislation  contemplated,  as 
the  titles  "Electric  Lighting  Acts  "  indicate,  that 
lighting  w-as  the  main  function  of  electricity. 
The  needs  of  an  industrial  London  has  made 
electricity  for  power  far  more  of  a  necessity  than 
for  illumination.  But  fifteen  municipal  and 
fourteen  company  services  have  their  interests  to 
be  safeguarded ;  it  is,  however,  possible  to 
respect  their  claims  and  yet  provide  cheap 
power.  So  great  are  the  possibilities  that  since 
1898  a  number  of  groups  of  business  men  have 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  endeavouring  to 
get  parliamentary  powers  to  supply  London  with 
a  bulk  supply.  In  1905  the  whole  subject  came 
to  a  head  when  eight  Bills  were  before  Parlia- 
ment :  one  of  them  contemplated  the  supply  of 
electricity  in  bulk  to  the  authorities  in  and 
around  London  over  an  area  of  500  square  miles, 
and  where  the  present  suppliers  would  not  come 
to  terms,  it  proposed  giving  the  right  of  com- 
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petition  with  them.  The  Bill  met  with  the  strenu- 
ous opposition  of  the  County  Council  and  the 
local  authorities,  who  saw  in  the  scheme  an 
attempt  to  create  a  gigantic  trust.  In  spite  of 
this  opposition  the  Bill  went  through  the  House 
of  Lords  and  reached  a  second  reading  in  the 
Commons;  only  pressure  of  business  prevented 
it  going  further. 

The  next  year,  1906,  the  London  County 
Council  introduced  a  Bill  of  its  own  for  a  Central 
Municipal  Supply.  That  and  a  Company's  Bill 
were  sent  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
Commons.  Although  they  did  not  accept  the 
Bill  of  the  County  Council,  they  reported — 

"The  best  means  of  providing  for  the  supply 
of  electrical  energy  in  bulk  and  for  power  motive 
purposes  is  by  one  large  and  inclusive  scheme, 
extending  not  only  over  the  entire  County  of 
London,  but  the  adjoining  boroughs  and  dis- 
tricts. For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  a 
scheme  some  central  authority  is  required  with 
ample  statutory  powers  a;nd corresponding  duties. 

"In  addition  to  the  proposal  of  the  London 
County  Council  various  other  proposals  have 
been  placed  before  the  Committee.  After  giving 
full  consideration  to  this  question  the  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  the  London  County  Council 
should  be  the  authority." 

A  strenuous  fight  took  place  between  the 
political  parties.  On  the  one  hand  the  Moderates 
favoured  a  company  under  public  control,  being 
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entrusted  with  bulk  supply,  and  stigmatised  a 
municipal  scheme  as  socialism.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Progressives  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  any  one  company  being  allowed  to 
exploit  such  a  large  enterprise  which  savoured 
of  a  trust  and  might  be  used,  as  in  America, 
against  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  how- 
ever stringent  the  State  regulations.  The  two 
contending  forces  were  strong  enough  to  prevent 
a  permanent  settlement,  but  something  had  to 
be  done.  In  1908  Parliament  endeavoured  to 
meet  the  case  by  passing  a  Bill  enabling  sup- 
pliers in  London  to  link  up  their  systems,  w^ith 
the  idea  of  w^orking  towards  a  central  generating 
station.  Only  two  boroughs  have,  as  a  result 
of  the  Bill,  come  to  an  arrangement,  but  there 
have  been  two  arrangements  between  companies. 
One  clause  of  this  act  is  worth  noting.  The 
London  County  Council  replaces  the  Borough 
Councils  as  the  purchasing  authority  of  the 
Company  undertakings  in  193 1.  In  the  mean- 
time London  is  without  cheap  electricity. 

If  Greater  London  be  taken  as  the  best  area 
for  a  bulk  supply,  there  are  sixty-six  generating 
stations  owned  by  the  Supply  Companies  and 
local  authorities,  besides  the  ten  generating 
stations  supplying  the  trams  and  electric  rail- 
ways. Thus  we  have  seventy-six  stations  for  an 
area  of  451  square  miles  with  a  population  of 
seven  millions.  Considering  the  extent  of  the 
territory  supplied  this  may  not  seem  excessive. 
K  2 
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But  three  years  ago  it  was  estimated  tliat  these 
seventy-six  stations  only  deUvered  433,000,000 
units,  while  New  York,  with  but  one-third  the 
area,  had  only  two  generating  stations  which 
delivered  796,000,000  units. 

The  whole  problem  is  one  of  price.  And 
London  cannot  hope  to  have  its  power  on  a 
commercial  basis  till  its  oneness  in  the  matter 
is  recognised. 

Transit 

In  every  large  modern  city  cheap  transit  is 
a  public  necessity.  As  the  population  grows, 
if  the  people  are  not  to  be  congested  in  the 
centre,  travelling  must  be  easy,  cheap  and 
rapid.  And  nowhere  does  this  apply  more  than 
in  London.  The  need  for  good  means  of  transit 
increases  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population. 
In  most  modern  cities  tramways  have  largely 
met  the  needs  of  the  people ;  but  the  absence  of 
a  central  controlling  authority  in  London  has 
meant  that  the  Metropolis  is  far  behind  other 
cities  in  this  respect.  The  Tramways  Act  of 
1870  made  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the 
authority  for  London ;  it  could  have  constructed 
the  system  itself,  but  it  preferred  to  give  the 
concession  to  a  company.  The  system  that 
resulted  was  neither  efficient  nor  complete. 
Vestries  had  the  power  of  veto,  and  a  curious 
social  prejudice  against  trams  meant  that  the 
fashionable  quarters  of  the  town  blocked  their 
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entry  into  the  centre.  The  very  essence  of 
transit  is  that  the  travelhng  pubhc  must  be  able 
to  get  where  it  wants  to;  and  in  any  town,  espe- 
cially London,  the  public  wants  to  get  to  the 
centre.  The  very  fact,  too,  that  Parliament 
limited  the  term  of  the  concession  to  twenty-one 
years,  as  was  necessary  in  the  public  interest, 
made  a  private  enterprise  an  ineffectual  method 
of  making  tramways  a  success;  the  company  was 
too  anxious  to  receive  a  rapid  return  for  its  out- 
lay to  run  tramways  successfully.  How  London 
suffered  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  from  the  absence  of  travelling  facilities 
is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  wretched 
steam  trains  of  the  old  Underground,  supple- 
mented by  the  slow,  uncomfortable  horse  bus, 
made  the  Metropolis  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
world. 

The  County  Council,  at  its  creation,  was  very 
soon  faced  with  the  question,  and  in  1891  had 
the  opportunity  of  buying  out  a  short  length  of 
tramway,  and  after  a  very  heated  controversy 
decided  on  the  purchase.  The  Council  continued 
this  policy,  but  it  v;as  not  till  1896  that  they 
obtained  powers  to  themselves  work  the  lines 
purchased.  In  the  same  year  an  opportunity 
came  of  a  municipal  enterprise,  but  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Moderate  party  was  strong  enough 
to  prevent  it,  and  the  system,  that  of  the  North 
Metropolitan  Tramways,  was  lost  for  fourteen 
years.    In  1898,  however,  the  party  of  municipal 
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ownership  had  another  opportunity,  and  the  term 
of  the  concession  of  the  southern  trams  being 
ended,  the  Council  purchased  the  undertaking 
and  worked  it  itself.  In  1900  powers  were 
obtained  to  electrify  the  system.  But  it  was  not 
till  1906  that  the  County  Council  was  able  to 
obtain  the  northern  system,  and  ;^  12 1,000  had 
to  be  paid  for  the  surrender  of  the  lines. 

Meanwhile  the  traffic  problem  was  becoming 
acute.  A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  London  traffic, 
and  in  1905  it  reported — 

"  It  is  imperatively  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  public  health  and  public  convenience  and  for 
the  prompt  transaction  of  business,  as  well  as 
to  render  decent  housing  possible,  that  the 
means  of  locomotion  and  transport  in  London 
and  its  adjacent  districts  should  be  improved  : 
they  are  seriously  defective,  and  the  demands 
and  needs  of  the  public  are  annually  increasing 
.  .  .  increased  modern  means  of  locomotion  and 
transport  are  needed  both  to  facilitate  movement 
within  the  central  area  and  to  facilitate  access 
to  and  from  and  within  the  suburbs,  for  those 
who  work  in  London  and  live  outside.  Electric 
tramways  and  railways  are  necessary  for  both 
these  purposes,  tramways  mostly  for  the  former 
and  railways  mostly  for  the  latter,  with  inter- 
connection between  the  two.  The  tramway 
system  of  London  is  disconnected  and  insuffi- 
cient ;  it  should  be  largely  extended,  and  portions 
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of  the  tramway  system  that  are  now  isolated 
should  be  linked  together,  through  communica- 
tion being  provided  from  east  to  west,  from  north 
to  south." 

The  absence  of  a  proper  tramway  system 
forced  forward  other  means  of  communication  : 
the  idea  of  sinking  a  tube  deep  down  under- 
ground was  initiated  by  one  under  the  Thames 
connecting  the  City  and  south  London ;  the  want 
of  an  overground  service  made  it  a  success,  and 
this  was  followed  by  other  tubes ;  their  com- 
petition forced  the  old  Underground,  the  Metro- 
politan and  District  Railways,  to  electrify  their 
services. 

A  new  force  was  to  come  into  London  traffic 
with  the  appearance  of  the  motor,  and  the 
absence  of  tramways  in  central  London  gave  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  motor-bus.  A 
number  of  companies  were  started,  and  the  old 
companies  substituted  motors  for  horse-buses ; 
competition  between  railways  and  these  motor- 
buses  was  keen,  but  some  clever  financiers 
united  most  of  the  rival  bus  companies  into  one 
concern  :  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany absorbed  in  turn  the  Vanguard,  the  Road 
Car  and  the  Great  Eastern  Companies ;  so 
powerful  was  this  combination  that  it  w^as  able 
to  divert  traffic  from  the  railways. 

The  process  of  electrification  had  brought  new 
men  into  control  of  the  old  Underground  District 
Railway,  and  in  their  zeal  to  make  this  a  paying 
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proposition  they  made  arrangements  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  tube  railways.  By  an 
ingenious  manipulation  of  shares  the  owners  of 
the  "Underground,"  as  the  new  combination  of 
electric  railways  is  called,  set  to  work  to  obtain 
control  of  the  bus,  their  most  serious  rival ;  this 
has  now  been  consummated.  The  greater  part 
of  London  traffic  is  now  in  the  hands  of  this 
great  combine,  and  the  one  guarantee  against 
high  fares  and  reduced  facilities  for  a  great  part 
of  London  is  removed.  Where  there  are  tram- 
ways there  is  competition,  and  this  competition 
cannot  be  removed,  as  it  is  municipally  owned. 
The  fault  of  the  tramway  system  is  that  it  is 
not  complete.  The  Royal  Commission,  refer- 
ring to  that,  recommended  the  linking-up  of  the 
services,  but  this  still  remains  unfulfilled. 

The  Borough  Councils  are  the  street  author- 
ities, and  Parliament  has  given  them  the  right 
to  veto  any  lines.  As  far  as  the  tramways  have 
been  allowed  to  develop  they  have  been  a 
success. 

The  Council  works  140  miles  of  tramways,  the 
power  is  generated  from  a  central  station  at 
Greenwich  at  a  very  low  cost  of  5^.  per  unit. 
The  system  has  proved  a  financial  success,  but 
owing  to  the  curious  nature  of  its  accounts  the 
profits  of  the  undertaking  have  been  concealed; 
the  central  authority,  the  County  Council,  which 
works  the  trams,  is  not  the  street  authority,  and 
the  cost,  not  only  of  making  seventeen  feet  of 
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roadway,  but  of  maintaining  it  is  debited  to  the 
trams,  and  the  permanent  way  is  rated  as  if  it 
were  a  Hght  railway.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  any  improvement  adjoining  the  tramline 
has  been  debited  to  the  tramway  account. 
The  undertaking  pays  interest  on  the  capital 
borrowed,  provides  a  sinking  fund  to  wipe  out 
the  whole  capital  cost  in  twenty-five  years,  yet 
with  all  these  charges  it  shows  a  substantial 
surplus.  Being  a  municipal  undertaking,  the 
interests  of  the  travelling  public  are  put  first; 
halfpenny  fares  are  general,  workmen's  fares  are 
provided,  and  an  all-night  service  is  run.  Invidi- 
ous comparisons  have  been  made  between  the 
tramcars  and  the  bus,  but  the  latter  use  the  roads 
free  of  cost,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  rates. 

The  problem  of  London  traffic  still  remains  to 
be  solved  :  the  great  mass  of  the  lines  that  have 
their  termini  in  London  cater  well  for  suburban 
traffic,  but  their  systems  work  in  little  relation  to 
general  traffic  and  in  situations  where  stations 
often  add  to  the  confusion. 

The  Home  Office,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Borough  Councils,  the  County 
Council  and  the  police  all  have  a  say  in  the 
management  of  traffic,  and  no  one  authority  is 
responsible.  The  provincial  city  has  the  whole 
of  the  controlling  power  over  its  own  streets, 
and  any  reform  of  London  Government  must 
make  a  central  elected  body  responsible  to 
co-ordinate  the  whole  of  London  traffic. 
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Markets 

The  ordinary  retail  market  as  we  know  it  on 
the  Continent  does  not  exist  in  London.  The 
nearest  equivalent  is  the  street  market,  where 
the  peculiar  London  product,  the  costermonger, 
displays  his  wares.  London  markets  are  whole- 
sale :  this,  no  doubt,  is  partly  due  to  the  power  of 
the  Corporation,  under  the  Charter  of  Edward 
III,  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  new  markets 
within  seven  miles  of  the  City.  Though  the  Cor- 
poration has  not  completely  succeeded  in  main- 
taining its  monopolies,  the  markets  are  central- 
ised and  being  centralised  in  a  place  as  large  as 
London,  they  are  bound  to  become  monopolies. 

The  City  runs  and  manages  seven  markets. 
Those  actually  inside  the  City  boundary  are — 
the  Central  Market  at  Smithfield,  mainly  meat ; 
Billingsgate,  fish;  Leadenhall,  general;  and 
Smithfield,  hay.  Two  other  markets  owned  by 
the  City  are  outside  its  area.  One  is  the  Metro- 
politan Cattle  Market  in  North  Islington. 
Originally  it  was  the  site  of  a  privately  owned 
concern,  but  proving  unsuitable,  its  rights  were 
terminated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Charter  given  to  the  Corporation. 

The  other  market  owned  by  the  City,  but 
outside  its  boundary,  is  the  Foreign  Cattle  at 
Deptford.  This  market  is  another  curious 
instance  of  the  jealousy  of  the  City  for  its  privi- 
leges. The  need  for  a  proper  centre  for  dealing 
in  foreign  cattle  became  imperative  when  the  old 
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The  Company  still  inspects  the  fish  exposed  for  sale  at  Billingsgate. 
See  also  p.  19. 
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Board  of  Works  traced  the  introduction  of  cattle 
plague  to  cows  imported  from  abroad.  In  1868 
the  Board  was  approached  by  the  Government 
and  asked  to  provide  a  proper  market :  the 
Board  being  willing  to  undertake  it,  the  neces- 
sary legislation  was  promoted.  But  the  City  saw 
in  this  move  an  attack  on  its  ancient  privileges, 
and  offered  the  most  strenuous  opposition.  So 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Animals  Act  of  1869 
gave  the  City  the  option  of  acquiring  the  neces- 
sary land  for  the  reception,  sale  and  slaughter 
of  foreign  animals ;  if  the  Corporation  failed  to 
exercise  them,  the  powers  were  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board.  The  Deptford 
Foreign  Market  was  the  result.  It  has  been  a 
costly  enterprise,  and  now  runs  at  a  loss;  but  it 
preserves  the  ancient  rights  of  the  City.  In 
spite  of  deficiency  at  Deptford  and  Islington, 
markets  prove  a  profitable  source  of  revenue  to 
the  City  :  in  1908  the  Corporation  was  able  to 
utilise  no  less  a  sum  than  ^35,000  on  general 
purposes.  Thus  the  City  levies  a  toll  on  the 
general  food  supply  of  London,  and  devotes  the 
surplus  to  the  upkeep  of  its  own  wealthy  corner, 
which  needs  no  help. 

One  market  must  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  City,  and  that  is  Shadwell.  A  market 
was  constructed  there  for  the  sale  of  fish  by  a 
company  under  private  acts,  and  was  opened  in 
1885.  The  City  Corporation  opposed  its  estab- 
lishment as  an  infringement  of  its  ancient  rights 
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of  monopol)^  but  without  success.  But  events 
have  played  into  the  hands  of  the  City;  the  new 
market  was  not  a  success,  and  the  concern  being 
put  up  for  sale,  the  Corporation'  bought  it  out 
at  considerably  more  than  its  commercial  value. 
The  object  of  the  purchase  was  to  close  the 
market  and  thus  remove  the  chance  of  a  possible 
competitor  and  at  the  same  time  reinforce  the 
market  privileges  of  the  City. 

Shadwell  market  is  now  being  turned  into  a 
public  park.  There  are  two  other  municipal 
markets  :  one,  the  Borough,  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
market,  is  in  Southwark,  and  is  held  by  virtue 
of  a  charter  granted  by  Edward  VI  and  con- 
firmed by  Charles  II  to  the  City  of  London ;  the 
market  is  now  vested  in  trustees,  and  the  profits 
go  to  relieve  the  rates  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark. 

Woolwich  market  is  the  other;  this  is  more  in 
the  character  of  an  ordinary  retail  market. 

The  principal  private  market  is  Covent 
Garden,  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to 
whom  have  been  handed  down  rights  acquired 
by  Charter  given  to  his  ancestor  by  Charles  II. 
In  1882  the  Duke's  agent  offered  to  sell  the 
market  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works : 
that  body  refused  to  take  it  over;  he  made  a 
similar  offer  to  the  City  Corporation,  who  also 
declined.  On  the  establishment  of  the  London 
County  Council  that  authority  was  approached, 
but  did  nothing  in  the  matter.     A  tremendous 
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wholesale  trade  is  done  there,  and  goods  are 
sold  there  not  only  for  consumption  in  London, 
but  for  a  great  part  of  the  country.  Many  of 
the  goods  come  up  by  cart  from  the  surrounding 
country.  The  market  is  without  proper  railway 
communication,  which  is  so  necessary  if  the 
streets  are  not  to  be  congested,  and  the  produce 
to  be  rapidly  handled.  With  perishable  goods 
speed  is  essential,  if  waste  is  to  be  prevented. 

Another  interesting  private  market  is  Spital- 
fields,  which  also  owes  its  origin  to  the  gener- 
osity of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Horner  acquired,  in 
1875,  the  lease  of  this  market  from  the  free- 
holder, and  erected  a  considerable  building  for 
the  purpose  of  the  sale  of  vegetables,  fruit,  etc. 
The  market  has  spread  into  the  surrounding 
streets,  and  the  roads  have  become  blocked  with 
the  carts  and  wagons  connected  with  it.  So 
serious  has  the  congestion  of  traffic  become,  that 
a  monster  petition  was  signed  by  80,000  people 
in  favour  of  its  public  control.  In  1902  the  City 
Corporation  obtained  from  Parliament  powers 
"to  maintain,  extend  and  improve"  the  market. 

London  requires  its  markets  to  be  co-ordinated 
and  brought  under  proper  central  control.  And 
the  central  elected  authority  should  be  charged 
with  this  duty. 

What  London  has  lost  from  its  failure  to 
municipalise  the  great  public  services  can  only 
be  realised  by  a  study  of  provincial  towns.    The 
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advantage  of  the  unified  administration  in  town 
government  is  in  no  way  better  exemplified  than 
in  the  success  made  by  the  great  cities  in  the 
north  with  their  supply  services.  Not  only  do 
the  citizens  get  the  advantage  of  a  cheap  service, 
which,  being  under  the  control  of  their  own 
elected  representatives,  they  can  regulate  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  and  requirement  of  the  town, 
but  the  profits  can  be  utilised  to  relieve  the  rates 
or  supply  municipal  luxuries.  The  amounts 
placed  to  the  relief  of  rates  by  four  great  pro- 
vincial towns  out  of  the  profits  of  municipal 
trading  are  well  worthy  of  study.  The  figures 
given  show  the  amount  in  the  £  the  rates  in 
each  town  receive  relief  from  the  ownership  by 
the  municipality  of  the  different  public  services — 


Tramways 
and  light 
railways 

Water 
supply 

Gas 

supply 

Electricity 
supply 

Total 
transfers 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Manchester  .     . 

4'o 

27I 

3*4 

07 

5-4 

Birmingham. 
Sheffield  .     .     . 
Leeds  .... 

2-9 
3-5 
5'5 

5-4' 
10 

5-4 
02 

06 

2-9 

3-5 

7-3 

These  great  cities  are  largely  Conservative  in 
politics.  London  can  well  take  heed  of  their 
example  and  abandon  that  prejudice  against 
municipal  trading  which  has  been  fostered  by 
vested  interests,  and  which  it  has  paid  for  so 
dearly  in  the  past. 

*  In  these  two  towns  water  is  charged  on  the  rates  and 
must  be  placed  against  the  profits  on  the  other  services. 


CHAPTER   X 

"greater   LONDON" 

The  problem  of  London  is  not  growing  less, 
it  is  growing  greater.  The  people  were  pushed 
outside  the  walls  of  the  old  city;  now  they  are 
being  pushed  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
London  county. 

But  there  are  other  causes  at  work  besides  the 
pressure  of  population.  The  last  decade  has 
seen  a  revolution  in  the  means  of  transit. 

Electricity  and  petrol  have  succeeded,  where 
steam  failed,  to  expand  the  possible  area  of  a 
town.  With  steam,  tunnel  travelling  was  an 
infliction ;  electricity  made  it  possible  of  infinite 
extension. 

The  Workmen's  Fare  Act,  1883,  has  been 
another  important  factor.  The  main  trunk-lines 
with  termini  in  London  have  been  compelled  to 
give  cheap  facilities  to  workmen  travelling  before 
8  a.m.,  and  to  this,  such  places  as  West  Ham 
owe  their  remarkable  expansion. 

But  these  travelling  facilities  have  meant  the 
establishment  of  huge  dormitories,  the  dwellers 
in  which  are  still  employed  inside  the  town. 
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Now  another  tendency  is  seen  at  work.  It 
was  discovered  in  America  that  it  was  cheaper 
to  found  a  factory  outside  a  town  than  inside. 
Land  was  cheaper,  and  not  only  was  it  possible 
to  build  at  less  cost,  but  to  construct  a  factory 
entirely  on  one  floor  with  a  saving  in  manage- 
ment expenses  and  the  cost  of  handling  the 
goods.  Besides,  business  men  discovered  the 
fortunate  truth  that  it  did  not  pay  to  have  slum 
labour,  and  that  if  workers  were  to  do  justice  to 
the  machinery  entrusted  to  their  care  they  must 
come  from  healthy  homes.  At  the  rents  de- 
manded in  the  centre,  decent  housing  is  impos- 
sible, while  outside  the  town,  with  cheap  land, 
not  only  could  cottages  be  built  to  let  at  a  lower 
price  than  flats  in  hideous  block  dwellings,  but 
pleasant  surroundings  could  be  provided.  So 
complete  was  the  success  of  developing  in- 
dustries outside  the  town  that  it  has  been 
followed  in  London  and  all  round  the  country, 
fields  and  farm-houses  are  giving  way  to  little 
colonies  of  industry.  Many  of  the  workers  thus 
employed  used  to  live  in  the  centre. 

But  whatever  the  causes  London  has  ceased 
to  grow  in  population.  The  Census  of  1901 
showed  the  most  appalling  overcrowding  in  the 
central  zone,  and  with  the  natural  growth  of 
population  there  seemed  every  promise  of  it  be- 
coming worse.  But  though  overcrowding  is  still 
common,  and  though  in  some  districts  the  pres- 
sure for  house-room  is  great,  it  is  nothing  like 
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what  it  was.  Actually  the  population  of  London 
within  the  county  has  commenced  to  decline. 
This  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  extra- 
ordinary expansion  of  London  outside  the 
boundary.  And  there  is  every  indication  that 
this  tendency  will  increase.  Apart  from  the 
improved  travelling  facilities  the  habits  of  the 
people  are  changing.  Primitive  town  popula- 
tions seem  to  huddle  together;  industries  con- 
centrate and  cling  to  a  spot  associated  with  a 
craft.  When  travelling  was  difficult  and  tradi- 
tion strong,  to  break  up  a  home  was  to  leave 
association  of  both  family  and  trade.  Now 
many  of  the  workers  drift  from  place  to  place 
almost  with  the  change  in  the  season.  Experi- 
ence at  some  of  the  L.C.C.  suburban  housing 
estates,  shows  that  some  of  the  tenants  move  in 
their  belongings  in  the  summer  and  shift  back 
to  inner  London  when  the  cold  weather  comes 
on.  But  whatever  the  causes,  the  figures  prove 
conclusively  the  movement  of  the  population 
outwards. 

The  census  for  191 1  reveals  an  actual  decrease 
in  the  numbers  inside  the  administrative  county  : 
the  decrease  is  small  but  is  significant,  consider- 
ing the  remarkable  increase  of  previous  decennial 
periods.  But  when  the  figures  of  Greater 
London  are  taken  it  is  clear  that  the  population 
is  not  decreasing  but  spreading  out.  In  1891, 
while  inside  the  county  there  were  4,227,000, 
Greater    London    had    a    population    of    only 
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5,633,000;  by  1901  inner  London  had  grown  to 
4,536,000,  while  the  greater  area  had  increased 
to  6,581,000;  but  in  191 1  the  county  of  London 
had  gone  down  to  4,522,000,  Greater  London 
had  increased  to  7,252,000.  The  term  "Greater 
London  "  is  an  area  recognised  by  the  Registrar 
General  for  census  purposes :  its  basis  is  Police 
London,  the  district  under  the  control  of  the 
Metropolitan  police.  It  comprises  all  parishes 
any  part  of  which  is  within  a  radius  of  twelve 
miles  from  Charing  Cross. 

This  great  population  of  seven  and  a  quarter 
millions  is  spread  over  an  area  of  only  692 
square  miles.  Outside  the  London  county 
boundary  the  work  of  administration  is  shared 
between  five  County  Councils,  Middlesex,  Essex, 
Herts,  Kent  and  Surrey,  two  County  Boroughs, 
II  Municipal  Boroughs,  61  Urban  District 
Councils,  14  Rural  District  Councils,  19  Boards 
of  Guardians,  and  148  bodies  of  Overseers  of  the 
Poor. 

There  is  variation  in  wealth  outside  the  county 
of  London  just  as  there  is  inside,  though  it  is 
not  so  marked.  Tottenham,  with  a  population 
of  137,000,  has  an  assessable  value  of  only 
;^553,ooo;  while  Wimbledon,  with  a  population 
of  only  54,000,  has  an  assessable  value  very  little 
less,  ;^490,ooo. 

The  value  of  the  property  in  the  outer  ring 
is  nothing  like  what  it  is  inside :  of  the  total 
assessable  value  of  sixty-one  million  pounds  of 
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Greater  London,  the  outer  ring  only  accounts 
for  sixteen  and  a  half  million  pounds. 

The  rates,  too,  show  a  great  divergence. 
There  is  the  same  concentration  of  poverty  in 
the  districts  with  the  low  rateable  value  and  with 
no  common  fund  to  help  them  through  their  diffi- 
culties. Tottenham  has  a  rate  of  los.  3d.,  while 
Great  Stanmore  gets  off  with  a  rate  of  55.  5^. 
The  rural  districts  are  not  isolated,  because  they 
are  partly  absorbed  in  the  administrative  work  of 
the  county  in  which  they  are  situated.  But  the 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  are  self-contained 
towns  working  out  their  own  municipal  existence, 
though  the  people  belong  in  association  and 
sentiment  to  the  great  life  of  London. 

The  industries,  the  trades  and  the  work  of 
Greater  London  are  as  much  interwoven  as  in 
any  large  towns.  In  spite  of  artificial  boundaries 
the  unity  of  these  outer  districts  with  London 
proper  is  forced  on  them. 

The  Water  Board  supplies  the  whole  of 
Greater  London  and  far  beyond. 

Many  of  the  adjoining  districts  have  come 
into  the  County  Council's  main  drainage  system, 
while  a  working  arrangement  has  been  made 
between  the  L.C.C.  tramways  and  some  of  the 
adjoining  municipal  services.  But  far  larger 
problems  are  raised  by  this  spread  of  London 
outside  its  official  boundaries.  Town  planning 
means  the  proper  and  ordered  development  of 
the  outskirts  of  a  town  as  it  grows  in  size  and 
L  2 
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population,  the  co-ordination  of  its  streets  so  that 
proper  means  of  ingress  and  egress  are  provided, 
to  and  from  the  centre.  While  the  natural  ex- 
pansion of  the  town  is  anticipated  by  the  setting 
aside  of  land  for  parks  and  open  spaces. 

But  successful  town  planning  means  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  districts  affected.  One  urban 
area  is  not  going  to  buy  land  for  a  park  if  the 
adjoining  district  is  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it 
without  contribution.  Main  roads  cannot  be 
planned  when  continuous  urban  districts  are 
under  separate  local  authorities  without  consider- 
able friction.  More  often  than  not  a  fashionable, 
highly  rented  district  has  a  poor  neighbour,  and 
it  has  no  desire  to  have  a  main  road  which  would 
link  it  up. 

With  the  development  of  electric  tramways 
and  motor  traffic  the  need  of  these  main  roads 
is  becoming  more  imperative  every  day.  The 
Road  Board  established  by  the  Government  was 
a  recognition  of  this,  but  little  is  possible  so 
long  as  London  is  fenced  in  by  independent, 
conflicting,  self-governing  communities. 

A  secluded  fashionable  suburb  does  not  want 
a  broad  main  road  to  intersect  the  pleasant  calm 
of  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  blocks  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  beyond.  No  one  can  blame 
that  suburb,  but  its  isolation  is  disastrous  to  the 
proper  expansion  of  the  town  and  the  improve- 
ment of  facilities  for  travel.  It  is  clear  that 
seven  millions  of  people  living  together  in  a 
continuous   town   must   work  out   together   the 
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problem  of  their  journeyings  to  and  fro.  The 
outer  districts  cannot  block  in  the  centre. 

But  other  services  are  asking  for  treatment  on 
a  large  scale  for  London  as  a  whole.  Water  has 
been  handed  over  to  a  joint  board.  Electricity 
demands  unified  treatment  if  cheap  supply  is  to 
be  available  for  power  purposes.  But  indirectly 
elected  boards  are  always  unsatisfactory :  the 
members  are  irresponsible,  and  not  being  sub- 
ject to  the  stimulating  power  of  direct  election, 
get  out  of  touch  with  public  opinion,  while  the 
people  whom  they  serve,  not  being  brought  into 
contact  with  their  representatives,  lose  interest 
in  their  work. 

To  sum  up,  town  planning,  main  roads,  transit, 
water,  main  drainage,  bulk  electricity,  all  demand 
common  treatment  for  Greater  London.  It 
might  be  easy  to  maintain  the  artificial  county 
boundary  if  the  people  would  recognise  it,  but 
the  necessities  of  the  case  are  too  strong  for 
them.  So  many  of  those  that  live  outside  work 
inside,  while  not  an  inconsiderable  few  live  in 
and  work  out. 

The  black-coated  workmen,  the  clerks  and 
business  men,  live  in  the  suburbs  and  work  in 
the  centre  of  London,  while  bricklavers  and 
carpenters  whose  jobs  shift  from  time  to  time 
find  it  best  to  live  inside  the  county  and  go  out 
to  build  the  new  houses  outside. 

But  the  impossibility  of  a  geographical  limita- 
tion of  London's  problems  is  brought  home  most 
by  the  building  by  the  L.C.C.  of  working-men's 
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cottages  outside  its  own  boundary.  It  is  actually 
transporting  its  citizens  outside  its  own  control 
and  makes  itself  responsible  for  the  management 
of  their  houses,  though  they  have  ceased  to  be 
ratepayers  in  the  county.  This  is  an  anomaly 
that  has  been  criticised  in  theory,  but  it  has 
proved  sound  in  practice,  and  is  now  universally 
advocated  as  the  proper  way  to  solve  the  housing 
problem.  Push  the  people  out  and  so  relieve 
the  congestion  in  the  centres.  But  the  author- 
ities where  the  houses  are  built  do  not  welcome 
this  class  of  property.  Workmen's  dwellings  do 
not  bring  in  much  rates,  but  mean  heavy  expendi- 
ture in  money  to  provide  schools  for  the  children. 
If  this  policy  is  to  be  pursued  a  Greater  London 
becomes  a  necessity.  London  has  no  natural 
geographical  limits,  no  high  hills  to  shut  it  in, 
no  river  to  form  a  boundary.  The  River  Thames 
as  the  port  is  the  trading  centre,  and  though 
it  provides  a  dividing  line  between  wealth 
and  poverty  has  long  since  ceased  to  form  a 
barrier. 

Legislation  must  recognise  facts  and  deal  with 
London  as  a  vast  province  extending  over  a 
great  area,  with  a  common  life  and  common 
interest.  Artificial  boundaries  cannot  be  recog- 
nised if  the  people  are  to  have  the  full  advantage 
of  modern  science  and  municipal  organisation. 

The  mistake  that  was  made  in  limiting  the 
boundaries  of  the  old  City  must  not  be  made 
with  the  new  London,  but  it  must  be  allowed 
to  extend  with  its  natural  expansion. 


CHAPTER    XI 

THE   PORT   OF   LONDON 

To  the  River  Thames,  more  than  any  one 
cause,  is  to  be  found  the  reason  for  London's 
greatness.  Let  its  waters  no  longer  be  navig- 
able and  London  is  doomed  as  a  great  city  :  it 
has  neither  coal  nor  mineral  wealth ;  nothing  ex- 
plains its  size  and  wealth  except  the  fine  harbour 
it  possesses.  And  the  loss  of  the  advantage  of 
its  river  is  not  such  an  impossibility  as  first  con- 
sideration would  seem  to  suggest.  The  growth 
of  the  size  and  tonnage  of  ships  has  for  long 
been  a  menace  to  the  supremacy  of  London  as  a 
port.  In  the  days  of  the  sailing  ship,  and  vessels 
of  shallow  draft,  the  Thames  seemed  to  provide 
enough  depth  of  water  for  every  possibility. 
But  the  progress  of  shipbuilding  has  revolution- 
ised all  this.  The  Thames  can  no  longer  de- 
pend on  its  natural  advantages  to  retain  its 
shipping.  The  ingenuity  of  modern  engineer- 
ing must  be  applied  and  the  river  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  times.  The  requirements  of  a 
modern  port  are  good  docks  where  vessels  can 
be  loaded  and  unloaded,  rapidly  and  cheaply. 
Where  there  is  a  great  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  as 
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on  the  Thames,  lock-gates  are  necessary,  if  the 
hulls  of  vessels  are  not  to  be  damaged  by  taking 
the  ground. 

But  the  earliest  docks  on  the  Thames  came 
into  existence  for  a  very  different  reason.  The 
valuable  cargoes  that  came  from  the  West  Indies 
had  been  subject  to  constant  pilferings,  and  the 
great  wall  round  the  West  India  Dock  testifies 
to  this  origin.  This  was  the  first  dock  built,  and 
dates  from  1800,  when  it  obtained  a  right  to  dis- 
charge all  vessels  from  the  West  Indies.  The 
London  Docks  opened  in  1805  received  the 
monopoly  of  vessels  loaded  with  wine,  brandy, 
tobacco  and  rice;  shortly  after  the  East  India 
Dock  was  built  for  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  the  East  Indies.  As  with  all  monopolies,  the 
companies  used  their  exclusive  rights  to  extort 
heavy  dues  and  in  distraint  of  trade.  Parlia- 
ment took  the  course  that  it  has  followed  with  all 
London  public  services.  It  might  have  at  their 
inception  made  the  docks  a  public  duty.  But  it 
preferred  to  protect  the  trader  by  allowing  com- 
petition. In  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  that 
created  the  St.  Katherine's  Docks  was  recognised 
"the  principle  of  free  competition  in  trade, 
and  without  any  exclusive  privileges  and 
immunities." 

For  many  miles  the  banks  of  the  Thames  are 
a  series  of  docks.  But  the  keen  competition  of 
the  various  companies  prevented  these  docks 
from    being    profitable    to    their    shareholders. 
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while  the  absence  of  dividends  made  it  im- 
possible to  raise  money  for  improvements  and 
extensions. 

The  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  found 
London  with  a  dock  system  far  behind  modern 
requirements.  And  though  London  was  still  by 
far  the  largest  port  in  the  world,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  do  something  to  maintain  that  supremacy 
which  was  vital  to  its  commercial  importance. 

For  the  docks  presented  not  the  only  problem. 
The  channel  of  the  Thames  requires  constant 
attention,  and  while  as  a  river  it  offered  an 
unrivalled  tideway  for  the  sailing  vessel,  only 
careful  dredging  keeps  the  water  deep  enough 
for  the  monster  steel-built  steamer. 

Till  1854  the  City  Corporation  had  claimed 
sole  control  over  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  that 
year  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  defining 
the  relations  of  the  City  to  the  Crown,  and  set- 
ting up  a  new  body  to  manage  the  river,  com- 
posed of  tw^elve  Conservators,  half  of  whom  were 
to  be  members  of  the  Corporation,  the  other  half 
to  represent  Trinity  House,  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  and  the  Privy  Council.  In  this 
authority  was  vested  the  bed,  soil  and  shore  of 
the  River  Thames.  From  time  to  time  this 
Thames  Conservancy  Board  was  added  to  and 
strengthened  and  new  powders  given  to  it.  In 
1866  a  subordinate  board  was  appointed  to 
control  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Thames. 

The  Thames  Conservancy  did  valuable  work 
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to  keep  a  clear  channel  for  shipping,  and  large 
sums  were  spent  in  dredging,  providing  new 
moorings,  while  a  careful  supervision  was  kept 
over  the  deposit  of  sewage  and  refuse  into  the 
stream.  But  good  work  as  this  Board  did  it 
was  not  a  powerful  enough  body  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  the  river  traffic.  In  1894 
Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  inquire  into  the  dredging  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames  between  Thorney  Creek  and  the 
Ware,  and  how  the  necessary  funds  could  be 
provided  for  the  work.  Evidence  was  given 
before  this  Commission  as  to  the  delays  caused 
by  the  state  of  the  river.  Sir  Edwin  Dawes, 
Chairman  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Com- 
pany and  a  director  of  the  Suez  Canal,  pointed 
out  that  dredging  operations  seaward  of  Graves- 
end  would  be  of  great  public  utility,  and  that  the 
tendency  in  building  new  ships  was  towards  a 
greater  draught;  while  London  was  threatened 
with  dangerous  rivals  in  places  like  Southamp- 
ton, where  extensive  dredging  operations  were 
being  carried  out,  anticipations  that  have  been 
amply  justified  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

The  Commissioners  reported  in  favour  of  pro- 
viding a  minimum  navigable  depth  of  thirty 
feet  as  far  as  Gravesend,  though  pointing  out 
that  such  deepening  would  present  considerable 
difficulties,  as  it  would  probably  affect  property 
on  the  river  bank  and  affect  the  stability  of  em- 
bankments.   Besides,  this  expenditure  would  be 
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far  beyond  the  revenues  of  the  Conversators, 
while  the  interests  concerned  did  not  view  with 
favour  an  increase  in  shipping  dues  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds. 

Though  the  Conservancy  did  not  go  the 
length  recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  it 
did  carry  out  extensive  operations;  and  in  1897 
a  scheme  of  dredging  was  initiated  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  providing  a  channel  to  meet 
all  reasonable  requirements. 

But  the  position  was  to  become  acute  by  the 
introduction  of  another  factor.  A  large  part  of 
the  trade  of  London  is  transhipment  of  goods 
from  the  East  and  from  America  for  Continental 
ports.  The  towns  of  Hamburg  and  Antwerp 
were  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  trade,  and 
large  sums  of  public  money  were  spent  to  divert 
this  business  to  their  ports.  Nothing  was  spared 
to  make  these  harbours  and  docks  more  attractive 
than  those  of  London.  The  Thames  Conservancy 
might  keep  pace  with  the  ordinary  requirements, 
but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  meet  such  com- 
petition. And  the  same  applied  to  the  privately 
owned  docks.  So  serious  did  this  competition 
threaten  to  become  that  in  1900  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  report  on  the  position 
of  the  Port  of  London,  and  recommend  pro- 
posals for  its  improvement.  The  Report,  which 
was  issued  after  two  years'  inquirv,  stated  that 
London  "has  shown  signs  of  losing  that  posi- 
tion relatively  to  other  ports,  British  and  foreign, 
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which  it  has  held  for  so  long."  It  recommended 
that  a  sum  of  two  and  a  half  million  pounds 
should  be  spent  in  improving  the  channel  of 
the  river,  and  four  and  a  half  million  pounds  on 
docks  which  "might  fairly  be  expected  to  be  a 
productive  outlay,  and  it  should  be  raised  by  the 
issue  of  port  stock."  In  order  to  get  the  money 
on  the  most  favourable  terms  the  Commissioners 
advised  that  "the  interest  of  all  stock  issued  by 
the  Port  Authority  for  purchase  and  dock 
improvement  should  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Council  and  the  Corporation." 

In  1903  an  abortive  Bill  was  introduced  by 
the  Governjnent  of  the  day  to  give  effect  to  some 
of  these  recommendations,  and  as  no  progress 
was  made  with  it,  either  in  that  or  the  following 
year,  the  London  County  Council  took  action 
and  introduced  a  Bill  of  its  own.  This  Bill  was 
defeated  in  the  Commons  by  a  considerable 
majority.  It  was  not  till  1907  that  any  serious 
attempt  was  again  made  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  port  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  Presid- 
ent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  inquired  of  the 
London  County  Council  how  far  they  would  be 
prepared  to  go  in  carrying  out  the  suggestion 
of  the  Royal  Commission  and  guarantee  the 
interest  on  stock  to  buy  out  and  improve  the 
docks.  The  proposed  guarantee  was  not  re- 
ceived favourably  by  the  men  that  then 
dominated  the  County  Council,  and  so  the 
scheme  that  in   1908  became  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
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ment  set  up  a  new  authority  independent  of 
the  finances  of  the  MetropoUs.  The  Port 
Authority,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  composite  body 
representing  varied  interests.  It  is  made  up  of 
eighteen  elected  members,  seventeen  of  whom 
are  elected  by  payers  of  dues,  wharfingers  and 
owners  of  river  craft,  and  one  by  wharfingers; 
w^hile  there  are  ten  nominated  members,  four  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  County  Council, 
two  each  by  the  City  Corporation  and  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  one  each  by  the  Admiiralty  and  by 
Trinity  House.  It  is  not  surprising  that  very 
little  outside  interest  is  taken  in  the  proceedings 
of  such  a  motley  body.  Some  attempt  was  made 
tc  deal  with  the  acute  labour  problem  of  the  Port 
by  a  provision  that  one  of  the  nominations  by 
both  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  County  Council 
should  be  made,  after  consultation  with  the 
representatives  of  organised  labour. 

The  first  chairman  was  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Act  gave  the  Port 
Authority  powers  over  the  river  as  far  up  as 
Teddington,  while  to  seaward  their  powers  ex- 
tended fifty-seven  miles  from  London  Bridge. 
The  old  dock  companies  were  not  bought  for 
cash,  but  paid  in  Port  Stock  to  the  value  of 
;^22,362,976.  The  Thames  Conservancy  had 
their  powers  limited  to  the  river  above  Tedding- 
ton :  the  new  Authority  took  over  the  sole  control 
of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river. 

Additional  revenue  was  provided  for  by  powers 
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being  given  to  the  new  Authority  to  levy  dues 
on  goods.  Hitherto  no  such  powers  existed, 
and  traders  have  viewed  with  suspicion  every 
such  proposal.  But  the  needs  of  the  Port  made 
some  new  revenue  necessary,  though  had  the 
County  Council  guaranteed  the  interest  on  the 
Stock  they  might  have  been  dispensed  with. 
For  the  year  1911-12  these  dues  yielded 
£323,000. 

The  Act  provides  that  unless  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  new  Authority  an  arrangement 
should  be  made  with  the  old  Watermen's  and 
Lightermen's  Company  to  continue  to  license 
the  Watermen  and  Lightermen,  though  the 
registration  of  boats  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  Port  of  London.  This  Company  is  a 
picturesque  survival  of  the  old  Gild  system;  it 
takes  us  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  river  was  a  highway  of  the  town  and  the 
gallants  were  rowed  across  the  stream  to  wit- 
ness Will  Shakespeare's  plays  at  the  old  Globe 
Theatre. 

The  watermen  were  a  great  craft,  and  when 
the  roads  were  impassable  and  infested  with 
highwaymen  it  was  safer  to  travel  by  boat  than 
by  horse  or  foot.  The  navigation  of  the  Thames 
then  required,  and  still  requires,  no  little  skill  : 
the  eddies  and  currents  of  the  river  are  difficult 
to  negotiate,  and  a  tide  that  rises  twenty  feet 
wants  knowledge  and  experience.  The  dignify- 
ing of  the  trade  to  a  craft  and  its  recognition 
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by   ancient   charter   bears   witness   to   the   skill 
required  in  its  practice. 

No  longer  do  the  watermen  ply  for  hire  :  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Thames  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  a  highway  for  passenger  traffic. 
But  commerce  has  found  a  ready  use  for  their 
skill.  The  Thames  is  specially  suited  for  the 
handling  of  goods  by  barge.  The  w^harves 
extend  many  miles  up  river,  and  the  stores  built 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  mean  economy  in 
the  handling  of  goods  when  served  by  a  good 
barge  system.  London,  too,  is  the  greatest  port 
of  transhipment  in  the  world,  and  for  this  barges, 
or  lighters  as  they  are  called,  are  required  to 
shift  the  cargo  from  steamer  to  steamer.  No 
one  who  has  observed  the  picturesque  barges 
drifting  down  with  the  stream  or  sailing  up 
against  the  tide  can  but  admire  the  skill  with 
which  the  heavily  laden  boat  is  handled.  It  is 
one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  Thames.  The 
pool  of  London,  the  reach  of  river  just  below 
London  Bridge,  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  world. 
On  a  busy  day  so  covered  is  the  river  with  craft 
of  all  kinds  that  the  water  is  hardly  visible,  and 
through  this  mass  of  moving  boats,  in  spite  of 
tide  and  current,  the  waterman  guides  his  barge, 
though  the  decks  are  almost  level  with  the  water. 
His  skill  is  largely  explained  by  the  six  years' 
apprenticeship  insisted  on  by  his  Society  before 
he  is  allowed  the  right  to  practise  the  craft  or 
trade  of  waterman.     This  system  has  made  the 
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Society  a  considerable  power  in  labour  disputes, 
and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  reduce  the 
time  an  apprentice  has  to  serve.  These  men 
do  not  make  exceptional  wages,  and  it  would 
be  a  misfortune  to  the  Port  if  anything  was 
done  to  lower  the  standard  of  these  useful  river 
servants. 

Labour  presents  one  of  the  principal  problems 
of  the  Port  of  London.  All  docks  tend  to  attract 
casual  labour,  and  the  fluctuation  in  demand  for 
men  to  load  and  unload  ships  means  that  em- 
ployment is  spasmodic.  In  London  the  problem 
is  far  more  acute,  because  of  its  very  size  and  the 
vast  extent  of  the  docks.  Employment  may  be 
good  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks,  several 
big  steamers  having  just  been  entered  inwards. 
But  away  up  at  the  London  Docks  things  may 
be  slack,  with  a  number  of  men  idle.  The  off- 
chance  of  a  job  attracts  the  unemployed  from  all 
parts.  That  job  may  come,  but  the  loading  of 
the  ship  finished,  the  new-comers  swell  the  com- 
petition at  the  dock  gates  for  the  fluctuating 
demand  for  labour. 

The  investigation  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  into 
this  difficult  question,  with  the  poverty  and 
squalor  it  revealed,  led  to  the  initiation  in  1891 
of  an  attempt  to  de-casualise  some  of  this  dock 
labour.  The  dock  companies  arranged  a  pre- 
ference list,  and  the  men  were  classified  so  that 
the  regular  seekers  after  work  should  have  more 
chance  of  earning  a  living  wage.     Later  on  a 
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second  reform  was  conceived  of  consolidating 
all  the  labour  employed  by  the  northern  docks 
and  distributing  it  from  a  central  office. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  was  recognised 
in  the  Act  of  1908  that  established  the  Port  of 
London  AutTiority;  it  was  by  clause  28  to  "take 
into  consideration  the  existing  methods  and  con- 
ditions of  engagement  of  w^orkmen  employed 
in  dock,  riverside  and  warehouse  labour  in  con- 
nection with  the  Port  of  London,  and  shall, 
either  by  themselves  or  in  co-operation  with 
other  bodies  or  persons  by  establishing  or  main- 
taining, or  assisting  in  the  establishment  or 
maintenance,  of  offices,  waiting-rooms  and  em- 
ployment registers,  and  by  the  collection  and 
communication  of  information  and  otherwise, 
take  such  steps  as  they  think  best  calculated 
to  diminish  the  evils  of  casual  employment,  and 
to  promote  the  more  convenient  and  regular 
engagement  of  such  w^orkmen  or  any  class 
thereof." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  the 
Port  Authority  has  fulfilled  its  obligation. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  workers  at  the 
Port  are  employed  directly  by  the  docks.  Many 
of  the  shipping  companies  work  their  own  cargo. 
The  wharfingers  with  their  own  jetties  are  also 
large  employers. 

The  important  part  played  by  the  Port  in  the 
well-being  of  London  is  best  realised  when  the 
figures    of    the    trade    done    are    studied.      The 
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imports  and  exports  entered  in  191 1  at  the  Port 
readied  a  total  of  ^368,202,000,  the  cargo  ton- 
nage of  which  was  over  29,000,000.  And  this, 
though  none  of  the  monster  Atlantic  fast 
steamers  make  London  a  port  of  call.  What 
can  be  hoped  for  when  the  channel  is  deepened 
and  the  new  docks  completed  it  is  interesting  to 
contemplate.  Contracts  have  already  been 
placed  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
docks,  the  value  of  which  come  to  ;^2,399,ooo. 

The  Port  of  London  still  leads  the  w^orld  in 
the  value  of  its  trade  and  the  extension  of  its 
shipping.  That  commercial  '  supremacy  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  London ;  Liverpool 
and  Southampton  in  our  own  country  are  push- 
ing to  divert  the  trade  to  their  ports;  Hamburg 
and  Antwerp  offer  inducements  to  merchants  to 
transfer  their  consignments.  Is  it  safe  to  trust 
something  so  vital  to  the  fortuitous  wisdom  of 
an  authority,  so  little  under  public  observation, 
responsible  to  such  a  mixed  tribunal  ? 


CHAPTER    XII 

THE   RELATION    OF   THE   STATE   TO   LONDON  , 

Police,   Royal  Parks,   Museums,   Special 
Treatment  of  the  Capital. 

London  as  the  capital  City  has  some  extra 
burdens,  but  it  has  some  advantages.  Though 
it  may  have  to  maintain  a  more  elaborate  police 
service,  it  has  the  benefit  of  the  royal  parks, 
the  National  Museum  and  picture  galleries.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  wealth  attracted  to  the  seat 
of  Government  and  the  centre  of  fashion. 
"Society"  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing  to 
London.  But  these  are  the  penalties  of  great- 
ness. Many  trades  and  industries  exist  on  the 
social  side  of  life  and  give  to  the  capital  City 
that  peculiar  flavour  that  makes  it  so  attractive 
to  the  tourist.  Provincial  towns  manage  their 
own  police ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  City, 
reasons  of  State  have  meant  that  London  has  no 
voice  in  the  management  of  its  police  force.  The 
entire  control  is  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners 
responsible  to  and  appointed  by  the  Home 
Office.  Formerly  the  organisation  was  worked 
from  a  building  in  old  Scotland  Yard  just  off 
Whitehall,  and  when  new  offices  were  erected  on 
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the  Victoria  Embankment  the  name  was  retained. 
Hence  Scotland  Yard  has  become  intimately 
associated  with  preservation  of  law-  and  order  in 
the  Metropolis. 

The  area  of  administration  extends  far  outside 
the  county  and  has  become  synonymous  with 
Greater  London. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  father  of  the  force; 
he  passed  through  Parliament  in  1830  the  Act 
which  brought  it  into  being,  and  the  preamble  of 
which  explained  "that  the  nightly  watch  and 
nightly  police  had  been  found  inadequate  to  the 
detection  of  crime,  by  reason  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  individuals  employed  and  the  insufficiency 
of  their  numbers."  Much  fun  w^as  poked  at  the 
expense  of  the  new  keepers  of  the  peace,  and  the 
name  Peeler,  given  in  derision,  has  clung  to 
them  ever  since.  But  difficult  as  their  work  is, 
the  force  has  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  world  as  much  for  its  good  temper  as  for  its 
discipline  and  efficiency.  The  truncheon,  a  small 
baton  of  wood,  is  made  to  do  the  work  the 
Continental  police  have  to  do  with  the  sword. 

The  finance  of  the  police  is  another  of  those 
anomalies  of  London  government.  In  the 
provinces  the  force  is  maintained  out  of  the  rates, 
and  seeing  that  it  is  managed  by  the  munici- 
pality, this  is  a  proper  thing.  To  keep  some 
control,  the  Home  Office  subsidises  these  local 
forces,  provided  they  reach  a  certain  standard  of 
efficiency.  In  a  desire  for  uniformity,  the 
London  police  is  worked  on  the  same  principle. 
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A  receiver  is  appointed  to  manage  the  finances 
and  he  has  a  right  to  call  on  the  rates.  A  limit 
of  5d.  was  fixed  by  Parliament ;  in  the  Statute 
that  makes  this  provision  arrangement  was  made 
to  extend  the  police  rate  up  to  s^d.  to  meet  any 
deficiency  in  the  Pension  Fund,  and  accordingly, 
in  1909,  the  Home  Secretary  sanctioned  such  an 
increase.  In  response  to  a  public  agitation  in 
1910  Parliament  arranged  to  give  the  members 
of  the  force  a  weekly  rest  day,  and  the  cost  of 
this  and  a  further  deficit  in  the  Pension  Fund 
made  the  $^d.  limit  insufficient.  Parliament, 
therefore,  in  191 1  passed  an  Act  raising  the  limit 
to  yd.  Under  this  power  the  Receiver  called  on 
the  rates  in  the  year  igii-12  to  the  tune  of  6^d., 
and  1912-13  of  yd. 

In  addition  to  the  money  thus  raised  by  rates, 
;^5ooo  is  found  by  Government  towards  the 
salaries  of  the  Commissioners  and  receivers. 
The  State  also  contributes  ;^ioo,ooo  under  the 
Police  Act,  1909,  tow^ards  the  Imperial  services 
performed  by  the  police ;  besides,  a  lump  sum  of 
;;^ 1 50,000  is  paid  out  of  the  Local  Taxation 
Account  for  police  pensions.  Lastly,  a  deduc- 
tion is  made  out  of  the  counties'  share  of  the 
Exchequer  contribution  equal  to  a  ^d.  rate. 

The  police  finance  is  complex  enough  to 
please  the  most  skilful  juggler  in  figures :  it 
is  characteristic  of  London  finance.  In  191 1 
the  large  sum  of  ;^2,927,202  ^  was  spent  on  the 

^  This  figure  is  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Area,  and  thus 
differs  from  that  of  the  County  of  London. 
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metropolitan  police.  Of  this  ^469,176  was 
found  by  Receipts-in-aid,  ^1,129,290  by  Imperial 
subventions  and  ;^  1,33 1,082  by  the  rates.  The 
London  police  do  all  the  ordinary  work  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  the  detection  of  crime; 
in  1910  they  apprehended  116,110  persons  for 
various  offences. 

But  the  work  where  they  have  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  world  is  their  skill  in  the 
regulation  of  traffic.  Though  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  the  most  difficult  part  of  this  duty  is 
done  by  the  City  police,  which,  as  explained  else- 
where, is  a  separate  force  under  the  control  of 
the  City  Corporation. 

The  police  license  public  carriages,  cabs,  omni- 
buses, tramcars  and  their  drivers.  But  they  seem 
to  have  no  power  to  regulate  their  numbers ;  all 
they  can  do  is  to  see  to  the  safety  of  the  public, 
test  the  suitability  of  vehicles,  powers  that 
in  these  days  of  mechanical  traction  are  most 
important. 

The  regulation  of  street  traffic  brings  the 
police  into  conflict  with  the  elected  municipal 
authorities.  In  the  provinces,  the  municipalities 
maintain  and  improve  the  streets,  provide  transit 
through  municipal  tramways,  and  as  they 
manage  their  own  police,  license  and  decide 
where  and  how  public  carriages  shall  ply  for  hire. 

In  London  there  is  a  conflict  of  authority.  The 
County  Council  decides  that  a  tram.way  is  re- 
quired along  a  certain  street;  the  police  object, 
because  perhaps  they  consider  it  will  interfere 
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with  their  regulation  of  the  general  traffic.  The 
County  Council  or  Borough  Council  decides  that 
a  speed  limit  is  required  at  a  difficult  crossing ; 
the  police  oppose  the  application  on  the  grounds 
it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  enforce. 

The  police  naturally  look  at  traffic  problems 
from  a  narrower  view  than  an  authority  charged 
with  the.  general  government  of  the  town. 

Traffic  is  an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  the 
modern  city.  The  widening  of  streets,  the 
building  of  bridges,  the  construction  of  subways, 
the  regulation  of  speed,  the  making  of  new  roads, 
all  form  part  of  the  traffic  question.  Any  London 
reform  must  weld  more  closely  the  police  into 
the  general  municipal  system,  so  that  a  com- 
prehensive treatment  may  be  applied  to  the 
regulation  of  the  streets. 

The  power  to  make  by-laws  is  capable  of 
considerable  expansion.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  the  elected  authority  should  not  be 
responsible  for  traffic  by-laws  which  could  be 
enforced  by  the  police  though  still  under  State 
control. 

Large  as  are  the  burdens  placed  on  London 
as  the  capital  City,  the  Government  confers  great 
benefits  by  its  maintenance  of  the  royal  parks. 
Through  His  :Majesty's  Office  of  Works  are 
maintained  over  4000  acres  of  open  spaces  and 
gardens.  This  includes  2000  acres  of  Richmond 
Park  just  outside  the  county,  but  well  within 
Greater  London.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Trafalgar  Square  and   Parliament  Gardens  are 
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vested  in  the  Crown.  Apart  from  the  enormous 
capital  value  of  the  parks,  mainly  royal  demesnes, 
;^8o,ooo  is  provided  annually  by  Parliament  for 
their  upkeep  and  maintenance.  It  is  not  unfair 
to  treat  this  expenditure  to  some  extent  as  a  relief 
to  the  rates. 

Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  regard  the  national 
museums  and  picture  galleries  in  very  much  the 
same  light;  they  cost  the  Government  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling  annually  to  maintain.  And 
this  is  apart  from  the  priceless  value  of  the 
treasures  they  contain.  Municipal  London  would 
have  had  to  find  considerable  sums  for  this  pur- 
pose if  it  was  not  for  the  State  institutions.  JMost 
of  the  provincial  towns  make  a  call  on  the  rates 
for  public  art  galleries  and  museums. 

The  Board  of  Education,  too,  has  under  its 
own  control  and  entirely  maintains  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  at  South  Kensington.  The  Royal 
College  of  Science  was  also  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Board,  but  in  1908  it  was  absorbed 
in  the  new  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  relation  of  the 
State  to  London.  On  the  Continent  the  capital 
as  the  seat  of  Government  is  supposed  to  call  for 
special  municipal  treatment.  Paris  and  Berlin 
do  not  conform  to  the  general  system  of  local 
government.  The  fear  that  in  a  case  of  dis- 
turbance or  revolution  a  powerful  municipal 
authority  might  take  sides  against  the  Govern- 
ment explains  this.     The  experience  of  Paris 
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goes  a  long  way  to  justify  this  feeling.  Once 
'\t  received  the  sympathy  of  the  Commune  the 
Paris  mob  could  overthrow  the  Government, 
though  there  might  be  no  desire  for  revolution 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  English  Parlia- 
ment similarly  has  viewed  with  suspicion  the 
claims  of  London  to  local  autonomy.  While 
the  provincial  town  has  been  allowed  to  manage 
its  own  afifairs  almost  unchecked,  the  Govern- 
ment is  inclined  to  claim  and  exercise  powers  in 
the  Metropolis.  An  instance  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  traffic  problem.  Not  content  with 
the  authority  exercised  by  the  police,  the  Govern- 
men  has  set  up  a  traffic  branch  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  issues  abortive  reports  on  traffic 
questions. 

One  reason,  too,  that  seems  to  have  prompted 
the  Government  to  set  up  a  non-municipal 
authority  for  the  docks  is  that  it  gives  the 
Government  through  the  Board  of  Trade  greater 
pow-ers  of  control.  But  while  it  is  proper  that 
the  State  should  take  reasonable  precautions  for 
the  security  of  the  national  executive,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  adequate  safeguards  are  provided  by 
the  presence -of  the  troops  and  the  control  of  the 
police.  The  fact  that  London  is  the  capital  City 
is  no  justification  for  denying  to  it  the  full 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  local  government, 
and  though  the  State  is  entitled  to  ample  safe- 
guards for  its  security,  this  should  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  full  municipal 
rights. 
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LONDON   REFORM 

What  are  the  remedies  ?  How  can  order  be 
brought  out  of  chaos  ?  Can  you  build  on  the 
present  structure,  or  must  you  start  afresh  on  a 
new  foundation  ?  It  is  not  a  matter  between 
Liberal  or  Conservative ;  party  politics  should 
not  come  in.  But,  unfortunately,  once  unneces- 
sary institutions  are  created,  privileges  grow ; 
forms  of  government  cannot  be  changed  without 
attacking  vested  interests.  All  taking  part  in 
London  government  agree  as  to  the  need  for 
reform,  but  as  to  the  shape  ii  should  take  they 
differ.  Their  ideas  are  moulded  by  the  institu- 
tions with  which  they  work,  and  they  are  quite 
prepared  for  reform  provided  it  means  the  glori- 
fication of  their  own  body. 

Only  the  City  Corporation  remains  adamant ; 
its  members  show  no  desire  for  reform,  and  no 
scheme  emanates  from  them  that  they  should 
form  part  of  any  London  reconstruction.  In 
fact,  no  man  has  much  hope  of  election  to 
the  most  minor  office  in  the  old  City,  except 
he  pledges  himself  to  preserve  the  ancient 
privileges. 
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Again  and  again  has  the  City  been  asked  to 
take  its  proper  place,  and  become  the  City  of 
London  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  men 
that  form  the  Corporation  must  realise  that  they 
have  little  hope  of  election  to  a  reformed  city 
elected  by  the  people  of  London.  Their  hope 
resides  in  entrenching  themselves  in  the  one 
square  mile  of  the  City. 

But  no  scheme  of  reform  can  ignore  the  City. 
The  vast  sums  of  money  and  great  estates  that 
it  owns  rightly  belong  to  the  people ;  they  were 
left  to  the  freemen  and  apprentices  whose 
descendants  are  the  traders  and  merchants,  the 
craftsmen  and  artisans  of  the  wdiole  of  London. 
Reform  must  include  the  City.  But  shall  it  stop 
at  the  county  boundary  ?  The  answer  is  not 
hard  to  find.  Improve  the  government  within 
the  present  area,  and  not  much  persuasion  would 
be  wanted  to  bring  in  outside  authorities.  Make 
the  system  cheap  and  efficient,  and  the  natural 
glory  of  London  as  the  capital  City  will  act  as  a 
magnet  to  attract  to  its  benefits  the  neighbouring- 
authorities. 

The  new  London  should  be  so  framed  that  it 
can  be  extended  to  include  the  district  at  present 
outside  London. 

Reformers  must  realise  they  are  dealing 
with  a  population  whose  numbers  are  great 
enough  to  make  a  nation.  At  one  time  there 
was  general  agreement  there  should  be  one 
elected  body  for  London,  and  that  it  should  be 
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the  City  Corporation,  and  local  interests  repre- 
sented by  mere  nominated  Committees. 

But  real  and  live  local  sentiments  exist  amongst 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  population,  and 
though  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  a  single 
elected  body  on  the  model  of  provincial  cities, 
we  have  to  realise  that  we  are  dealing  with 
millions,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  not  lead  to  good 
government  to  centralise  everything. 

There  is  room  in  each  district  for  one  elected 
local  authority  and  one  elected  local  authority 
only,  instead  of  two  as  at  present.  As  for  the 
four  authorities  doing  centralised  duties,  the 
County  Council,  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
the  Central  Unemployed  Board,  the  Water 
Board,  besides  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
the  Home  Office,  which  have  fingers  in  the  pie, 
reform  should  leave  only  one  central  authority 
which  should  have  all  the  powers  of  a  County 
Council  and  be  elected  on  a  democratic  franchise. 

Which  should  be  supreme,  the  central 
authority  or  the  local  authority  ?  If  unity  and 
financial  justice  are  to  be  attained  the  central 
authority  must  be  paramount. 

On  the  one  hand,  care  must  be  taken  to  guard 
against  bureaucracy,  the  natural  child  of  over- 
centralisation  ;  on  the  other,  against  the  division 
of  London  into  cities  of  the  rich  and  cities  of  the 
poor.  Some  things  can  be  best  done  locally 
with  personal  knowledge,  while  other  duties  can 
be    efficiently    discharged    centrally.     Not    the 
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greatest  champion  of  local  authorities  would 
suggest  that  each  borough  should  supply  its  own 
water,  dispose  of  its  own  drainage,  provide  its 
own  schools.  Such  things  can  obviously  be 
better  done  centrally,  as  can  the  provision  of  a 
fire-brigade.  Where  the  dividing  line  comes  in 
must  be  judged  by  the  test  of  efficiency  and 
economy. 

The  fear  that  besets  those  associated  with  the 
districts  into  which  London  is  divided  is  that 
reform  will  degrade  the  local  councils.  But  if 
there  is  to  be  only  one  in  each  locality  and  the 
present  Poor  Law  guardians  disappear,  the  re- 
distribution of  duties  will  mean  greater  scope  for 
the  Borough  Councils,  though  the  duties  may  not 
be  identical  with  what  they  at  present  discharge. 

Out-relief  must  be  administered  locally,  and 
the  institutions  can  be  far  better  managed 
centrally.  Poverty  can  only  be  discovered 
locally.  But  I  will  deal  with  the  Poor  Law  by 
itself;  W'hat  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  essential 
basis  of  London  reform,  and  that  can  be  found 
in  accepting  the  principle  that  there  should  be 
one  central  authority  and  one  central  authority 
only,  for  things  best  administered  centrally;  and 
one  local  authority,  and  one  local  authority  only, 
for  things  best  administered  locally.  Assuming 
the  present  administrative  area,  and  counting  the 
square  mile  of  the  City  as  a  local  area,  the  elected 
and  spending  authorities  are  then  decreased  to 
one    Central    Council    with    twenty-nine    local 
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authorities ;    this    sweeps    away    at    the    lowest 
estimate  thirty-live  authorities. 

I  have  said  that  the  central  authority  must  be 
paramount,  and  if  anything  like  unit}^  and  real 
equalisation  of  rates  is  to  be  arrived  at  it  is  in 
finance  that  this  supremacy  must  be  realised.  So 
long  as  each  locality  sets  its  own  standard  of 
expenditure  and  levies  its  own  rate,  anything 
like  real  unity  is  impossible.  The  differences  of 
wealth  between  the  different  parts  of  London 
are  so  great  that  no  mere  equalisation  fund 
meets  the  problem.  This  I  clearly  showed  in  a 
previous  chapter.  If  the  assessable  value  of 
London  were  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
county,  an  equalisation  could  be  easily  worked 
to  adjust  slight  anomalies.  But  in  London 
wealth  is  concentrated  in  two  quarters,  and,  as 
the  capital  City,  this  is  inevitable.  Business  and 
finance  naturally  concentrate  round  the  Bank 
and  Stock  Exchange:  society  clings  round  the 
Court  and  the  royal  parks. 

The  situation  is  simplest  restated  by  figures. 
The  penny  rate  brings  in  ;^26,ooo  in  West- 
minster; to  bring  in  the  same  amount  in  Bethnal 
Green  would  mean  a  shilling  rate.  As  I  have 
shown,  the  needs  of  the  poor  districts  must  be 
greater.  The  poor  flock  to  the  districts  where 
rents  are  low ;  besides,  the  existence  of  poverty 
drags  a  district  down,  and  still  further  depreciates 
the  rateable  value.  People  do  not  like  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  slums. 

To  attempt  to  deal  with  the  grievances  of  the 
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poor  districts  by  merely  taking  money  from 
the  rich  districts,  as  is  done  by  the  equahsation 
fund,  is  neither  sound  in  principle  nor  safe  in 
practice.  To  find  all  the  money  centrally,  and 
let  the  local  people  spend  locally  without  central 
control,  would  beget  extravagance  and  ineffi- 
ciency. Naturally,  if  people  have  not  to  find  the 
money  they  are  not  careful  with  it. 

Where  the  services  are  administered  centrally 
there  is  no  difficulty.  The  burdens  of  education, 
of  providing  protection  from  fire,  and  any  of  the 
duties  discharged  by  the  central  authority  are 
distributed  over  the  whole  county,  and  the  rate  for 
them  is  the  same  in  every  borough  of  London. 

It  is  quite  a  different  thing  when  work  is 
done  locally.  If  there  are  to  be  local  elected 
bodies,  as  every  one  agrees  is  necessary,  they 
must  have  some  responsibility  and  some  financial 
elasticity. 

A  simple  plan  is  to  set  up  a  minimum  standard 
of  administration,  to  say  what  should  be  the 
minimum  cost  of  road  making  and  road  cleaning, 
of  street  lighting  and  of  the  various  duties  locally 
administered.  On  that  basis,  budgets  would  be 
prepared  by  the  borough  treasurer,  and  the  esti- 
mate approved  by  the  central  authority  which 
would  provide  the  money  from  the  common  rate, 
levied  centrally. 

Lender  this  plan,  if  the  local  authorities  desired 
to  provide  amenities  above  this  municipal 
minimum,  they  could  still  do  so,  but  the  cost 
would  be  borne  by  a  special  rate  levied  locally. 
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This  scheme  provides  some  incentive  to 
economy,  while  at  the  same  time  it  guarantees 
to  the  poorer  districts  the  minimum  necessary 
for  public  health  :  it  just  gives  that  latitude  which 
is  essential  if  good  men  are  to  be  found  to  do  the 
local  work. 

To  give  a  concrete  example :  The  central 
authority  will  decide  that  a  certain  minimum 
amount  of  candle  power  is  necessary  for  proper 
lighting,  and  each  locality  will  have  money 
provided  for  them  to  provide  that  minimum 
quantity  of  lighting.  But  if  local  public  opinion 
desires  a  more  brilliant  illumination,  it  must  be 
provided  by  a  special  local  rate  which  the  local 
elected  representatives  will  have  to  justify  to 
their  constituents.  But  even  if  the  financial 
autonomy  of  the  Borough  Councils  is  to  remain 
intact  if  Poor  Law  is  centralised,  something  very 
near  a  flat  rate  for  London  is  attained. 

Almost  every  scheme  of  reform,  inspired  by 
whatever  section  of  public  opinion,  involves  the 
destruction  of  the  Guardians.  The  Poor  Law 
Guardians  disappearing,  their  duties  have  to  be 
split  up. 

The  work  discharged  by  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  automatically  could  go  to  the 
central  authority ;  the  casual  wards,  their  hos- 
pitals and  institutions, Would  go  to  the  control 
of  a  properly  elected  body. 

The  local  institutions  would  also  come  under 
the  same  control.  There  is  no  justification  in 
one  continuous  urban  area  for  each  district  run- 
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ning  its  own  workhouses  and  infirmaries.  And 
this  is  especially  so  in  London  where  there  is  no 
real  local  life,  and  the  population  moves  from 
district  to  district  with  no  consciousness  of  any 
change. 

Every  year  one-third  of  the  working  class  in 
London  changes  its  home. 

Both  the  Majority  and  Minority  Reports  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  advo- 
cated the  unification  of  the  Poor  Law  in  London, 
the  only  difference  being  the  character  and  form 
of  the  body  to  which  the  work  should  be 
entrusted. 

The  economy  of  central  administration  of 
institutions  is  so  obvious  that  it  hardly  needs 
argument.  It  is  unsound  for  thirty-one  Unions 
to  be  doing  the  same  work,  each  with  their  own 
policy  and  their  own  standard  of  efficiency.  As 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Royal  Commission,  while 
one  L'nion  has  a  shortage  of  beds  or  cramped 
accommodation,  and  is  therefore  asking  for  a 
larger  building,  another  district,  owing  to  the 
change  of  the  character  of  its  population,  has  a 
considerable  surplus. 

The  advantage  of  unification  in  administra- 
tion has  only  been  recently  recognised  by  the 
transference  of  the  casual  wards  from  the 
Guardians  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
How  the  anomaly  of  tramps  and  casuals  being 
treated  locally  could  have  existed  so  long,  it  is 
hard  to  say.  As  there  was  variety  in  administra- 
tion, some  wards  became  quite  popular,  while  the 
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hard  taskmasters  rather  naturally  were  not 
patronised  by  the  knight  of  the  road. 

Recent  legislation  is  forcing  the  pace  for  uni- 
fication. Old  Age  Pensions  are  being  adminis- 
tered centrally  with  the  aid  of  local  committees, 
and  the  funds  are  being  provided  by  the  State 
and  not  through  the  rates,  yet  it  is  another  step 
towards  taking  poverty  from  the  old  local  areas. 

But  the  biggest  step  in  this  direction  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Insurance  Act.  It  is  the  death- 
knell  of  the  Poor  Law  as  we  know  it. 

The  greater  part  of  both  outdoor  and  indoor 
relief  can  be  traced  to  sickness  :  that  work  will 
devolve  on  the  Insurance  Committee  and  the 
Friendly  Societies,  and  I  can  see  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary  becoming  an 
anomaly.  But  to  do  its  work  properly  the 
Insurance  Committee  should  make  provision  for 
treating  of  serious  cases  away  from  the  home. 
The  ordinary  working-man's  house  does  not  pro- 
vide space  enough  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
sickness.  It  will  be  out  of  the  question  to  send 
cases  to  buildings  associated  with  the  Poor  Law. 

This  all  points  to  the  need  of  the  centralisation 
of  institutions  and  the  dissociation  with  Poor 
Law  of,  at  any  rate,  the  medical  side  of  Poor 
Law  work. 

But  another  curious  tendency  in  this  direction 
can  be  seen  in  the  work  of  the  education 
authority.  The  Necessitous  Children  Act  put 
on  the  London  County  Council  the  obligation 
to  feed  children  who,  through  want  of  food,  were 
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unable  to  profit  by  the  education  provided.  This 
has  meant  that  thousands  of  children  are  receiv- 
ing relief  quite  apart  from  the  Poor  Law.  Parlia- 
ment has  also  put  on  the  education  authority  the 
duty  of  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children 
and  the  power  to  medically  treat  them  where 
necessary,  and  already  the  eyes,  the  ears  and  the 
throat  are  being  dealt  with  by  the  London 
County  Council.  This  work  is  being  done  suc- 
cessfully, and  to  leave  similar  duties  to  a  local 
authority  would  mean  needless  duplication. 

London  reform,  then,  must  provide  for  the  care 
of  the  child,  its  education  and  its  health  being 
transferred  from  the  Guardians  to  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  central  authority.  With  it 
would  automatically  go  the  Industrial  Schools 
and  what  are  now  known  as  Poor  Law  Schools; 
obviously,  the  less  the  children  are  associated 
with  Poor  Law,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  grow 
up  to  useful  citizenship.  There  is  nothing  more 
demoralising  than  the  stigma  of  pauperism. 

The  fact  is,  when  the  trend  of  modern  legisla- 
tion is  analysed,  it  will  be  seen  how  simple  it  is 
to  transfer  the  treatment  of  poverty  to  the  central 
authority. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  but  this  was  an- 
other step  in  the  direction  to  what  has  been 
graphically  called  "the  break-up  of  the  Poor 
Law."  A  small  area  cannot  possibly  cope  with 
unemployment  which  is  due  almost  always  to 
national  and  not  local  causes.     In  London  the 
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Act  is  administered  by  a  Central  Committee 
working  in  conjunction  with  local  committees. 
Cases  are  discovered  by  local  committees  and 
dealt  with  by  the  central  committees. 

But  many  think  unemployment  can  be  best 
dealt  with  through  the  State  and  not  through  the 
local  authorities.  This  idea  is  seen  in  the  Labour 
Exchanges  and  in  the  unemployment  sections 
of  the  Insurance  Act. 

When  it  is  understood  that  the  poor  districts 
contain  the  working  people,  while  the  rich  areas 
are  mainly  composed  of  the  employing  class,  it 
is  quhe  clear  the  unemployment  cannot  be  dealt 
with  through  the  localities. 

To  sum  up — old  age,  sickness,  the  children  and 
unemployment  have  mainly  been  taken  out  of 
the  Poor  Law ;  the  casuals  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board ;  and  even  if 
there  was  no  London  reform,  there  will  soon  be 
little  left  for  the  Guardians  to  do. 

But  the  discovery  of  poverty  must  always  be 
done  locally.  There  is  no  more  hideous  idea 
than  a  great  central  bureaucracy  charged  to  find 
out  where  help  is  needed.  Relief,  to  be  efficient, 
must  be  rapid  and  sympathetic,  and  the  power 
charged  with  this  duty  cannot  be  in  too  close 
touch  with  the  poor.  Local  knowledge,  too,  is 
the  only  protection  from  fraud. 

Local  Committees  of  the  Borough  Council  or 
local  authorities  can  be  charged  to  find  out  and 
help  those  who  need  public  assistance.  Certain 
guiding   rules  can   be   laid  down  :    the  central 
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authority  can  be  represented  by  an  assessor 
charged  to  see  diese  rules  are  adhered  to.  The 
money  must  be  found  out  of  the  central  rale, 
and  I  can  quite  see  the  danger  of  a  committee, 
dealing  with  money  for  which  it  is  not  directly 
responsible,  erring  on  the  side  of  generosity. 
But  against  this,  the  administration  of  the  Neces- 
sitous Children  Act  has  been  left  by  the  London 
Education  Committee  to  care  committees  who 
have  shown,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  desire  to 
protect  the  ratepayers.  The  Pensions  Com- 
mittees, who  administer  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act,  have  also  done  everything  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  State. 

If  there  is  added  to  the  cases  already  elimin- 
ated those  treated  in  institutions  such  as  the 
imbeciles,  the  local  committee  will  be  able  to 
master  the  delicate  but  important  work  of  reliev- 
ing want.  Against  any  possibility  of  laxity  in 
administration  in  out  relef  must  be  set  the  great 
economy  in  the  central  management  of  institu- 
tions, while  the  unification  of  the  Poor  Law 
leaves  very  little  of  London's  rates  not  equalised. 
Besides,  all  the  possible  opportunities  are 
removed  for  contract  abuses  which  all  small 
public  bodies  must  be  liable  toi 

The  present  work  of  the  Borough  Councils  will 
remain  very  much  as  it  is.  Their  responsibilities 
must  not  be  less  than  they  are  now  if  they  are 
to  attract  the  best  men  for  local  work. 

What  has  to  be  decided  is  what  shall  be 
the  name,  title  and  form  of  the  local  body,  and 
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what   shape   shall    the   single   central   authority 
take. 

If  the  City  had  followed  its  natural  destiny,  it 
would  have  extended  its  authority  over  the  people 
outside  its  walls.  This  is  what  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  Bill  attempted  to  do.  But  the  City 
proved  too  strong  for  him,  and  reform  for 
London  took  a  different  line.  Even  now  it  is 
not  too  late  for  the  City  to  step  forward  and 
agree  to  support  legislation  for  the  election  of 
its  Common  Council  by  the  whole  people  of 
London. 

But  there  is  little  likelihood  of  that,  and  Par- 
liament will  have  to  devise  the  best  scheme  for 
London  without  the  help  of  Gog  and  Magog. 

If  the  old  City  insists  on  existing  as  a  thing 
apart  from  the  rest  of  London,  it  cannot  expect 
Parliament  to  give  it  exceptional  treatment,  and 
the  most  it  can  hope  for  is  to  stand  in  the  same 
position  as  the  City  of  Westminster.  Its 
property  that  was  left  to  the  citizens  of  London 
must  belong  to  the  citizens  of  London,  and  be 
used  for  their  benefit.  The  new  central  authority 
must  not  be  less  democratic  in  form,  and  have 
not  less  powers  than  the  London  County 
Council  :  it  must  have  the  full  position  of  a  city 
and  the  powers  of  a  corporation. 

Its  chairman  should  be  the  chief  citizen,  and 
whatever  be  his  titular  position,  he  should  be  the 
recognised  representative  of  London. 

Whatever  form  it  takes,  London  reform  must 
be  conceived  on  a  generous  scale;  it  must  recog- 
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nise  the  existence  of  a  greater  London.  The 
forms  that  suit  a  city  of  even  half  a  million  are 
not  necessarily  adaptable  to  a  population  of  seven 
millions;  they  may  want  something  larger  with 
greater  elasticity. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  September  of  this 
year  (191 2)  foreshadowed  a  self-governing 
London  with  a  Parliament  of  its  own.  The  term 
Parliament  may  be  misleading,  but  the  idea 
appeals  to  the  imagination.  The  Imperial  Par- 
liament might  safely  delegate  to  the  represent- 
atives of  such  a  vast  population  greater  powers 
of  self-administration.  Difficult  problems  have 
to  be  solved,  and  if  the  best  men  are  to  be 
attracted  to  work  them  out  their  powers  must 
not  be  hemmed  in  by  too  many  restrictions. 
London  is  more  like  si  nation  than  a  city,  more 
like  a  province  than  a  town.  At  present,  if  the 
County  Council  wants  to  extend  its  tramways,  at 
heavy  expense,  it  has  to  promote  a  Bill  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
wasted  and  a  decision  arrived  at  by  men  who  are 
not  so  fitted  to  judge  the  needs  of  London  as  its 
own  elected  authority,  representing  as  it  does 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  people.  If  it  is 
desired  to  clear  a  slum,  the  scheme  has  to  be 
delayed  for  the  approval  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  which  is  congested  with  the  work 
of  supervising  parish  councils  and  rural  districts. 
Short  of  legislative  power,  London  should  have 
complete  administrative  autonomy.  So  large  an 
^res.    and    so    vast    a    population    requires    an 
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assembly  great  enough  to  focus  public  attention 
on  its  work. 

But  whether  London  be  called  city  or  county 
or  province,  Parliament  must  realise  that  it  is 
legislating  for  a  people  that  outnumbers  the 
population  of  Australia,  and  which  rivals  in 
wealth  and  numbers  many  of  the  States  of 
Europe.  Such  a  large  town  population  cluster- 
ing round  the  seat  of  government  might  con- 
ceivably be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  State. 

Give  it  good  administration,  London  should 
be  a  strength  and  a  moral  support  to  the  central 
government.  London  is  an  Imperial  City,  the 
capital  of  the  largest  Empire  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  In  wealth  and  population  it  is  worthy  of 
its  position,  but  if  London  is  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  Empire  and  an  embodiment  of  its 
national  spirit,  it  must  be  a  well-ordered  com- 
munity and  a  model  of  m.unicipal  government. 

Facing  the  Palace  of  Westminster  that  houses 
the  Imperial  Parliament  a  new  county  hall  is 
building  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  some  five 
years  will  see  it  finished.  That  building  will 
symbolise  the  unity  and  common  life  of  London. 
Let  it  also  express  what  is  best  in  municipal 
government. 
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Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
Attendance  officer  .84 

Bakehouses,  91 

Balfour,  Mr.,  introduces  London 
Government  Bill,  64 ;  and  Educa- 
tion Act,  66 

Barking,  75 

Baths,  gi 

Berlin,  76,  88,  168 

Bethnal  Green,  40-1,  174 

Billingsgate,  19,  30,  138 

Birmingham,  67,  142 

Blackfriars,  8 

Blue  Coat  School,  9 

Board  of  Education,  84,  168 

Board  of  Trade,  126,  127,  135,  169 

Boards  of  Guardians,  see  Poor  Law 
Guardians 

Booth,  Charles,  Mr.,  investigations, 
1 60-1 

Borough  Council,  31,  65,  67,  71-3,  76, 
78,  79,  89-92,  95,  101,  104,  107, 
114,  124,  128,  136-7,  174-5,  180-1 

Bridge  House  Estate,  29,  79 

Bridgemaster,  26 

Bridges,  29,  79 

Bristol,  103 

Building  Acts,  13,  78-9 

Bums,  John,  64-5 

Care  Committee,  85,  181 
Casual  wards,  100,  176-7 
Census,  32,  144-6 


Central  Criminal  Court,  7,  28-9,  35-8 , 

82 
Central    Unemployed    Body,    101-2, 

104,  172,  179-80 
Chamberlain,  see  City  Chamberlain 
Charles  \,  9 
Charles  II,  10,  140-1 
Charters,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  28 

,  Gilds',  17-18,  19 

Children's  Act,  32,  81,  86 

Churchill,  Winston,  Mr.,  183 

City  Chamberlain,  26-27,  45 

City   Corporation,    2,    26-65,    79i   '9. 

H9-20,  122,  124,  126,  138-41,  153, 

160,  170-1,  173,  182 
History,  4-15,  39-65.  "9- 

20 
City   Livery   Companies,   see   Livery 

Companies 
City  of  London  Court,  7,  35 
City  of  London  School,  31 
City  police,  29,  34-5,  54,  166 
Clearances,  see  Slum  clearances 
Clerk  of  City  Corporation,  35 

London  County  Council,  35 

Close  vestry,  42 

Coal  duty,  9,  30-1 

Coleraine,  34 

Commissioners  of  Police,  163,  165 

Sewers,  47 

Common  Council,  28-35,  48,  61,  182 
Common  Hall,  26-7,  45 
Common  lodging-house,  71 
Common  Poor  Fund,  83,  98-9,  109 
Companies,  see  Livery  Companies 
Conduits  for  water,  119-20 
Conservators    of    the    Thames,     see 

Thames  Conservancy 
Constable  of  the  Parish,- 40 
Contagious    Diseases    Animals    Act, 

139 
Cordwainers'  Company,  19-20 
Com  duty,  9,  31 
County,  32,  67 
Countv  Court,  35 
County  Hall,  184 
Court  fees,  City  Companies,  22 
Court  of  .\ldermen,  28 
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Court  of  Common  Council,  see  Common 

Council 
Courtney  Commission,  63 
Courtney,  Lord,  63 
Courts  of  law,  7,  28-29,  35-38,  83 
Covent  Garden  Market,  140-1 
Cow-houses,  71 
Cow-sheds,  71 

Craftsmen,  see  Livery  Companies 
Crossness,  75 
Crown,  the,  7,  9,  10,  16 
Croydon,  74 
Customs  of  the  City,  28 

Deaf  children,  86 
Death-rate,  76 
Debt,  71,  1 13-5 
Deptford  Market,  13S-9 
Derry,  city  of,  34 
Distress  Committees,  loi 
Dock  Companies,  r52-3,  157,  160 
Docks,  151-62,  169 

Drainage,  75-6 ;  see  also  Main  Drain- 
age 
Dues  on  Goods,  158 

Ealdormen,  see  Aldermen 

East  India  Company,  14 

Education,  31,  65,  83-8,  94,  u8,  168 

179 
Education  Committee,  83 
Edward  III,  8,  138 
Elcho,  Lord,  54-8 
Elections,  i,  2,  27-28,  68,  93-4 
Electorate  of  the  City,  27 
Electric  Lighting  Acts,  129 
Electricity,    69,   91-2,    114,    127-132, 

136,  143,  149 
Endowed  schools,  3r,  87 
Equalisation  rate,  108 
Evening  classes,  87 
Exchequer  contributions,  82,  109,  in, 

165 
Exmou/h,  training  ship,  95 

Factories,  144 

Feeding  children  at  school,  85,  loo-i, 

178-9 
Feudal  system,  6 
Finance,  29,  31,  33,  70-1,  82-4,  103- 

18,  165-6 
Finance  of  the  L.C.C.,  70-I;  82-4 
Fire  Brigade,  51-2,  80-r 
Firth,  J.  F.  B.,  59,  61 
Fish  market,  19,  30 
Fishmongers  Company,  19 
FitzThomas,  Thomas,  17-18 
Folkmoot,  6 

Foreign  cattle  market,  138-9 
Freedom  of  London,  8,  23,  24 
Friendly  Society,  16,  19 
Frith  Gild,  i6 


Gas,  43,  124-7,  142 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co.,  124 

Gilds,  see  Livery  Companies 

Glasgow,  116-7 

Gomme,  Sir  L.,  5 

Grants  in  aid,  111,  160 

Great  Fire,  13 

Great  Plague,  13 

Greater  London,  76,  131,  143-50,  165, 

167 
Gresham  College,  31 
Grey,  Sir  George,  64,  121 
Grocers'  Company,  17 
Guildhall,  20,  29 

Hall,  Sir  Benjamin,  45-8 
Hamburg,  Port,  155,  163 
Hammersmith,  74 
Harcourt,  Sir  William,  60-1,  121-2 

,  London  Bill,  60-1,  182 

,  Water  Supply  (1880),  121-2 

HerscheU,  Lord,  62 

Hervey,  Walter,  18 

His  Majesty's  Office  of  Works,  167-8 

History  of  London,  1-14. 

Home  Office,  80,  104,  137,  163-5 

Hospitals,  95 

Housing,  32,  52-3,  72-5,  115,  144-5, 

149-50 
Hustings,  Court  of,  7,  8,  33 

Imperial  College  of  Science,  88,  168 
Improvements,  31,  77,  91,  137 
Indoor  paupers,  no 
Industrial  schools,  32,  86 
Infirmaries,  96,  177-8 
Inspeximu J  Charter,  11 
Insurance  Act,  95-6,  178,  180 
Irish  Society,  33-4 
Isolation  Hospitals,  95-6 

James  I,  9,  30,  34 

James  II,  11 

Jobbery,  58,  61,  70 

Judicial,  7,  35-8,  82;  see  also  Courts 

of  Law 
Justiciar,  7 

Justices  of  Oyer  and  Tei-miner,  28 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  8,  28 

Kingsway,  78 

Labour,  102,  160-1 

Labour  Bureau,  102,  161 

Land,  11 7-8 

Land  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts,  123 

Lawcourts,  see  Courts  of  Law 

Liberties  of  the  City,  11,17 

Libraries,  91 

Licensing  music-halls,  81 

public  carriages,  151 

Lightermen,  see  Watermen 
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Lighters,  159 

Lighting,  31,  44,  46,  90,  117,  175-6 

Liverpool,  103,  112,  162 

Livery    Companies,    is-28,    34,     4s 

158-9 
Liverymen,  24,  26 
Lloyd-George,  Mr.,  117,  137 
Local  Goverumcnt  Act,   1S88,  62-3 

68,  90,  1S3 
Loral  Government  Board,  66,  94,  100, 

100,  115,  137,  172 
London  Bridge,  33,  120 
London  County  Council,  62,   66-89, 
90,    94,    113,    116,    122-4,    130-1, 
133-7,  145.   149-50,  156-8,  166-7, 
172,  178-9,  182-3 
London  Government  Act,  64-6,  93 
London  Reform,  33,  44-65 
London  School  Board,  66,  83 
Lord  Mayor,  6,  10,  17,  18,  20,  26-30, 

35,  45,  60-1,  64 
Lord  Mayor's  Court,  7,  35 
Ludgate  Hill,  4 
Lunatic  Asylums,  32,  82-3 

Magna  Charta,  7 

Main  Drainage,  47,  50-1,  75-6,  147 

Manchester,  67,  103,  105,  142 

Markets,  8,  30,  67,  138-42 

Mayor,  65,  90 ;  see  also  Lord  Mayor 

Medical  inspection  of  school  children, 

85-5, 179 
Medical  officers,  71,  90 
Medical  treatment,  96,  179;  of  school 

children,  85-6 
Med  way  river,  33 
Metage  of  Com  and  Coal,  9,  30-1 
Merceron,  41 
Metropolis   Local    Management    Act, 

50-1 
Metropolis  Water  Act,  121 
Metropolitan    Asylums  Board,  58-9, 

66,  67,  83,  94-6,98,  100,  104,  172, 

176-7 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  49-62, 

73.  76,  78,  132,  139 
Metropolitan  Railway,  49,  133,  135 
Milk  shops,  71,  91 
Moderates,  69-70,  131,  133 
Motor-bus,  135-6 
Municipal  Corporation  Act,  43 
Municipal  Reformers,  70 
Municipal   trading,    114-5,    119,    124, 

128-43 
Museums,  168 
Myddelton,  Sir  Hugh,  120 

Necessitous  Children  "Act,  85,  loo-i 

178-9,  181 
New  River,  120 
New  York,  76,  132 
North  Metropolitan  tramways,  133 


Old  Age  Pensions,  loi,  177,  rSi 
Open  spaces,  see  Parks 
Outdoor  Relief,  100,  173 
Overcrowding,  73,  144-5 
Overseer  of  the  Poor,  40 

Paris,  76,  79,  88,  168-9 

Parish,  39,  46,  50,  93;  see  also  Vestry 

Parks,  51,  76-7,  91,  162,  167-8 

Parliament,  10 

Patrimony,  24 

Paving  streets,  31,  44,  46,  90,  117 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  34,  164 

Pepperers,  17 

Picture  galleries,  i68 

Police,  29,  34-5,  80,  104,  146,  163-7 

Police  finance,  164-5 

Poor  law,  42,  65,  67,  82,  86,  93-102, 
104,  107-8,  iio-ii,  173,  176-81 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  93 

Poor  Law  Guardians,  see  Poor  Law 

Poor  Law  Unions,  93 

Poplar,  31,  107 

Population,  39,  47 

Port  of  London,  33,  151-63 

Authority,  157-62 

Sanitary  Authority,  33 

Stock,  157-8 

Portreeve,  6 

Privileges  of   the  City,  7-1  r,    138-9, 

170 
Progressives,  69-70,  131 
Public  Health,  53,  71-2,  90,  95-6 
Public  libraries,  see  Libraries 

Quarter  Sessions,  36,  82 
Quo  warranto,  11 

Rate,   33,  64,  103-17,  142,  147,   165, 
174-5,  181 

Rateable  value,  31,  47,  97,  99,  105 

Rates,  31,  33,  47 

Rating,  116-7 

Rating,  ground  values,  116-7 

Rating,  site  values,  116-8 

Recorder,  28 

Refonn,  see  London  Reform 

Reformatory  schools,  32 

Rent,  117 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  121 

Ridley,  Lord,  Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment on  water  supply,  122 

Ritchie,  Mr.,  62 

Road  Board,  148 

Roman  London,  4,  5 

Rosebery,  Earl,  69 
Royal  College  of  Art,  168 

Science,  168 

Royal  Commission  of  1832  and  1835, 
42-4;  of  1837,  20,  42-5,  49;  of 
1854,  48-50;  of  1884,  20-1,  22, 
23;  of  1895,  63-4 
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Royal  Commission,  Herschell,  62 

on     London    Trafiic,     80, 

134-6 

on  Poor  Law,  96-9,  177 

on  Port  of  London,  155-6 

St.  Katherine's  Docks,  152 

St.  Pancras,  46,  48 

Salaries,  35,  46-7,  104-5 

Scholarships,  87 

School    Board,    see    London    School 

Board 
School  playgrounds,  118 
Schools,  see  Education 
Scotland  Yard,  163-4 
Secondary  Schools,  87 
Seine  river,  79 
Select  vestry,  42 
Sewage,  154 
Sewerage,  47,  75 
Sewers,  47 

Shad  well  Market,  139-40 
Shakespeare,  158 
Sheffield,  103,  105,  142 
Sheriff,  5,  10,  26,  35 
Sheriff's  Court,  35 
Ship  Money,  10 
Shop  Hours  Act,  32,  81 
Shop  Seats  Act,  32 
Sick  poor,  96 
Slaughter-houses,  71 
Slum  clearance,  32,  52-3,  72-3,  78,  91, 

183 
Smithfield  Market,  138 
Southampton,  154,  162 
Southwark,  8,  28,  140 
Southwark  Bridge,  39 
Special  school,  86 
Spitalfields  Market,  141 
Standing  Orders,  70 
Star  Chamber,  10 
State  and  London,  163-9,  184 
Stationers  Company,  19 
Stock,  L.C.C.,  71 
Strand,  the,  46,  78 
Strand  L^nion,  94 
Stuarts,  9-12 
Surveyor  of  Highways,  40 
Swimming  Bath,  91 

Technical  schools,  87-8 
Teddington  Lock,  121,  157 
Tenders,  70 


Thames,  5,  31,  51,  75,  77,  79, 120, 135, 

150,  151-62 
Thames  Conservancy,  153-5 
Thames  steamers,  77 
Theatre  regulation,  81 
Times  newspaper,  28,  55-59 
Tooting  Housing  Estate,  73 
Tottenham,  74,  146-7 
Town  planning,  147-9 
Trade  of  Port  of  London,  162 
Trade  Union,  17,  18,  158-9 
Trafalgar  Square,  167 
Traffic,    77-8,    80,    166-7 ;    see    also 

Transit 
Traffic  Board,  80,  141 
Trained  bands,  13 
Tramways,  43,  52,  79-80,  132-7,  147, 

148,   i66-7,   183 

.\ct,  1870,  132 

Transit,  69,  75,  77,  79-80,  132-7,  143, 

145,  148-9 
Tubercular  disease  in  cows,  72 

Underground  Railway,  49,  133,  135 
Unemployed    Workmen    Act,    101-2, 
179-80 

Valuation,  116,  117 
Vestry,  39-65,  90,  128,  132 
Vestry  clerk,  40 
Vestry,  close,  42 
\'estry  meeting,  40-2 

,  select,  42 

Victoria  and  Albert  Docks,  160 

Wardens  of  a  Company,  24 
Wards  of  the  City,  27 
Washhr^uses,  91 
Watch  and  Ward,  34 
Water,  43,  69,  114,  119-24,  142,  149 
Water  Board,  104,  123-4,  ^47 
Watermen  and  Lightermen,  158-60 
Weavers'  Company,  17 
Weights  and  measures,  32 
West  Ham,  143 
West  India  Docks,  152 
Westminster,  106-8,  174 
Wharves  on  the  Thames,  159 
William  of  Orange,  1 1 
William  the  Conqueror,  6 
William  in,  II 
Workhouse,  loi,  177 
Workmen's  fares,  137,  143 
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